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Israel foreign policy starts at home — a new 
leadership is needed free of past prejudice. 


Prof. ERNST SIMON 


THERE IS ANOTHER WAY! 


It is often stated and argued in official circles and in the press that 
the present governmental crisis does not reflect the general condition of the 
regime or its policies. Therefore we need only continue in our present way as if 
nothing had happened, first, because at the moment no leader capable of replacing 
David Ben-Gurion appears on the horizon, and besides, we have no choice of 
any policy other than that of Ben-Gurion, — the only one in touch with reality 
and adaptable to the domestic and foreign needs of the country. 

I shall try to refute both of these reasons. These views are based on 
three hypotheses which can be summed up as follows: 1. Israel’s place in the 
Cold War is on the side of the West. 2. There is no prospect of peace with the 
Arab countries in the near future. 3. Military security and a guarantor, the Israel 
amy, must be our first care and the core of our policy, at least until conditions in 
the world and our region change. Since we ourselves have very little influence in 
this direction, we have no choice but to strengthen ourselves in every way possible 
and wait for the end of the uneasy but inevitable transition period. 

In order to examine the correctness of these hypotheses, we must go back 
to the period before the foundation of the State, when an alternative was sug- 
gested : a bi-national state. There was also a leading personality, a man of letters, 
who worked for such a program, — the late Yehuda Magnes. Organizations arose 
for the furthering of this idea: the Isud and the League for Arab-Jewish Rap- 
ptochement. The League was disbanded immediately after the foundation of the 
State, but the I4ud continues to function today. 

A few days before his death in New York in October 1948, Dr. Magnes 
told me about his last conversation with Mr. Ben-Gurion, which had taken place 
in the same tem. B.G. said then a couple of characteristic things; these have 
stuck in my memory much as they wery told to me, and this is about the way 
they went : 

In reality, Dr. Magnes we do not differ so much in principle as we do, 
about the order of precedence. Neither of us can be satisfied with the British 
Mandate. You also want some sort of state, even though in bi-national form, 
which I cannot believe workable, but which is nevertheless a state. The real 
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difference between us is that you think that peace between Arab and Jew will 
bring a State (bi-national perhaps) where as I believe that a (Jewish) State will 
lead to Arab-Jewish peace. 

If we look at this statement in the light of current reality, we must conclude 
sadly that both of these men were right in their negative conclusions and both 
wrong in the positive aspects of their respective positions. We have neither 
reached Arab-Israeli settlement which brought us a State, nor has the State 
brought us peace, nor even perceptibly increased the prospects of it. On the 





contrary, the situation has gotten worse, and we must accept the until now un | 


changed policy of “wait and see” aside from the sort of “activity which is today 
the only possibility in the field of defense,”; or in plain language: the only 
possible activism to-day is military activism. 

What has been in the past cannot and should not be undone. But if we 
are looking for an alternative within the possibilities of reality, we must retum 


to that point where the choice of present policy, as the only way for Zionism | 


and the State of Israel, was made. 

The geo-political region which includes our country has before it only two 
alternatives: either peaceful cooperation in some bi-national or multi-national 
form, e. g. some agreed way of co-existense, or a continual state of war, “hot” 
or “cold,” the results of which are not at all certain. 

Even if mass immigration were to be renewed, the numerical superiority of 


the Arab countries would continue to grow. Even if we develop our qualitative | 


superiority to its utmost limit, the very process would spur parallel development 
among our neighbours. Just as the British willy-nilly speeded up the progress 
and independence of India, so we lend impetus to political, military and scientific 
advance of the Arabs, whether we will it or not. Past and present officers of the 
Israel army have frequently emphasised this, but their correct grasp of the 
situation has not enabled them to reach the proper conclusions. Perhaps that is 
too much to ask of army officers or of officers-become-ministers, whose particular 
task is the development of the army as against all other means of attaining 
national security. As a matter of fact, security is not alone a military matter; not 
less, perhaps even more, it is a political matter. 

This shortness of vision, and the resulting concentration of all other facets 
of the national effort around the army lead to the danger of changing that army 
from a necessary security factor to one which actually can be misused against the 
best interests of national security. The insulation of the army from_ political 
thinking gives rise to the illusion that political problems can be solved on @ 
non-political level. This does not hold true in the world at large and still less 
in our region. 


We need an active policy for reaching a peace-settlement; it will not just | 


happen by itself. We have already proved our military darings; now we must 
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prove our daring in the ways of peace. This we cannot do by continuing in our 
old ways, but by a courageous about face, which will again put us in a position 
to make a choice. 

The first step towards a new orientation in foreign policy must be made in 
the field of domestic affairs, that is, in our treatment of the Arab resident in 
Israel. We ought to start with a change of terminology, which perhaps will bring 
with it a change of luck, and stop speaking of the “Arab minority’ but of 
“Israel's Arab citizens’’, and then we may stop thinking of them as a hostile group. 

One hears mentioned as one of the demands of the opposition “‘the relaxation 
in some measure of the military government.” This is hardly accurate. All parties 
except Mapai demand its abolition. A committee of ministers, headed by the 
Minister of Justice, not long ago came to the same conclusion, although nothing 
concrete was done about this. Had the parties opposing the continuation of the 
military government posed its abolition as an absolute condition of their continued 
participation in the government, they would have added convincing weight to 
their arguments in the eyes of their own members, of the whole Jewish community 
and of the Arab citizens. Any party or parties which hope to provide an 
alternative to the present regime must prove themselves capable of this additional 
measure of consistency. 

We must put an end also to all the other forms of discrimination kept alive 
by the military government, even though not directly connected with it. Let me 
mention a few. Many thousands of our Arab residents have not yet received 
Israeli citizenship. It is imperative to grant it them without any humiliating 
official procedure. They should be treated the same as new Jewish Immigrants. 
Also we must right the injustice done to the “present absentees,” that is those 
Arabs who never left the country but only fled from their places of residence in 
the face of immediate danger. Part of these have not even the right of visiting 
their own property, which has since been confiscated. Others work their own land 
as tenants or lessees. The proposed Land Centralization Law is liable to add 
numbers of uprooted villagers to those already in the cities. Any alternative 
policy of agricultural settlement must aim at increasing the numbers of small 
Arab farmers, not the contrary, and at improving the lot of the Bedouins, who 
have suffered from the drought conditions of these past several years. 

We must raise the level of instruction in all the Arab schools, especially the 
secondary schools, where it lags farthest behind Jewish educational institutions. 
There is a pressing need for renewing publication of suitable Arabic textbooks 
for all subjects. We must set up additional training centers, both agricultural 
ry technical, for Arab youth, and provide the possibility for those who finish 
their training or at least part of it to obtain work Proportional to their skills and 
making full use of their abilities. We must facilitate the admission of members 
of the Arab intelligentsia to the staffs of governmental, municipal and private 
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industry offices. In the administration of the Waqf and other réligious-welfare 
institutions and in the supervision of the work of the Qadis, we must secure 
more and more participation of representatives of the religions directly concerned 
with these delicate matters. In short, we must end all discriminatory policies 
which cancel out the positive conciliatory efforts of various government offices, 
Histadrut departments, political parties, organizations and individuals. As long 
as all these attempts in the right direction do not form part of a larger scheme, 
they can never realize their full potential for doing good. 

When a delegation of the Jhud brought these proposals to the attention of 
the Prime Minister some three years ago, he countered with the question, “Why 
do you not also demand military service for Arab young men ? After all, refusal 
of that right is also a sort of discrimination.” 

Theoretically Mr. Ben-Gurion may have been right, but only theoretically. 
Any proposition can be reduced to absurdity by following it to its extreme con- 
clusion. Before we can begin to think of’a solution for the most complex aspect 
of this complex problem — Arab military service — it behooves us to comply 
with some of the justifiable demands of these same Arabs. After that, we 
shall have to wait patiently for concrete results and a change of attitude. This 
will take a long time to happen, and there will be retreats as well as advances. 
It will be worth our while to sow the seeds of trust and wait for the harvest, 
since for at least thirteen years we have sown distrust and reaped hostility. 

This first step will make the next one easier: the search for a contructive 
solution or solution for the refugee problem. The sterile repetition of our 
demands will not convince a single Arab nor many other non-Jews, even if a 
large proportion of ourselves may still believe in the justice of all our claims. 

To the extent that the Israeli Arab will feel himself an equal citizen in his 
own homeland, living there by right and not by sufferance, he will be less prone 
to join any “fifth columns”. Together with this will be lessened the security 
problem which many people connect with the return of any refugees. 

This is not the place to go into the details of the plans which have been 
suggested by various and sundry, as Dr. Shereshevsky in ‘‘Ner” and Dr. Darin- 
Drabkin in “New Outlook”, but we must make some sort of constructive 
beginning in order to alter a situation unbearable for reasons both politicalal 
and moral. 

A change in our policy towards the Israeli Arabs and towards the refugee 
problem is liable to bring with it changes in the attitudes of certain Arabs in 
the neighboring countries toward us. But if we fold our hands and wait for 
the Arab states to enter into negotiations with us, and if we wait for them to 
reveal such a willingness before we change our own attitude, then we never shall 
get out of this dead end except through a catastrophe. However, if we show the 
initiative, one can hope (but not prove with scientific exactness) that our 
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example may awaken echoes on the other side of our borders. At first these 
echoes will be weak and muffled, and the authorities will try (and probably 
succeed, for some time anyway) to silence them, but public opinion will slowly 
change, even under such conditions. Neighboring countries cannot but influece 
each other; no artificial barriers have the power of preventing this in the long run. 

The world is developing in the direction of ever larger political units, and 
so is our Middle East. The Syrian-Egyptian union is only one case in point. Israel 
cannot check that development but she has not yet missed her last chance of 
joining a large regional federation, each of whose member states shall be free 
to evolve her own material and spiritual life, each pledged to mutual assistance, 
instead of plotting for mutual destruction. 

The question may be asked: Will not this alternative policy interfere with 
our, stand with the West in world policy? It is said that we have no 
choice other than to continue in our present path. This argument is likely to fall 
apart in the next few years. There is some evidence that the new American 
president has decided to intervene actively in Middle East affairs. Since our 
goverment has up till now been interested in preserving the status quo, and 
the Arabs have demanded far-reaching changes, one can guess that increased 
American activity will not be in the direction of preserving the status quo 
but of change, probably not for the benefit of Israel. We cannot hope for help 
from the USSR. England has just renewed her diplomatic relations with Egypt, 
after they had been broken off during the Suez war. France is trying hard to 
teach a settlement in Algeria, — an event that every peace-loving man ought 
hope for. But then France will not be so anxious to embroil herself with the 
Arab World on our behalf. Our attempt to by-pass the Arab world and establish 
telations directly with the countries of awakening Arrica has brought us some 
very valuable rcsults, but also some very bitter disappointments, which have 
become more numerous lately. It is quite possible then that we shall find 
ourselves in the near future in complete political isolation. Neither will the 
neutralist bloc headed by India get us out of this isolation if we keep on 
proclaiming that we have no interest in anyone but the West. 

If this is a plausible prognosis of our future position, we must begin to 
think of remedies and to prepare them now, while we still have some possibility 
of manoeuvre, however limited. Should our political isolation be complete in the 
world at large as well as in the region, then we shall truly have no choice 
of action. 

We may regain it under a new leadership which does not stick to the pre- 
judices of the past but dares to envisage new horizons. I believe that such a 
leadership is virtually existent. It cannot become an actual force as long as the 
political life of the country is dominated by a single powerful personality. It 
may be wise to relieve it of this presence. 





GERDA LUFT 


WAIT AND SEE” — 


Since the state of Israel came into 
being thirteen years ago approaches to 
the solution of the Israeli-Arab conflict 
were made mainly from two points of 
view. The first was an attitude of “wait 
and see”. It was backed mainly by the 
British after they puled out of Palestine 
and was founded simply on the assump- 
tion that passions on both sides of the 
border would, sooner or later calm down 
to the point of good prospects of peace- 
negotiations. The past years proved 
that this attitude was mistaken. With 
Isracl hemmed in from all sides, with 
nationalism the main driving-force in 
the Middle East and with Israel build- 
ing up her military and economic 
strnegth the position did not improve, 
but in fact deteriorated, Periods of un- 
easy calm alternated with smaller or 
bigger clashes. The attitude of “wait 
and see’ lost its appeal. 

The second attitude, adopted by the 
Arab states and proclaimed again and 
again was based on the use of force. 
According to the official version of 
Nassar the Isracli-Arab conflict is to be 
solved by war, Israel is to be wiped out 
and calm is to be restored by making the 
Middle East a wholly Arab region. This 
approach has also been proved a blind 
alley. Paradoxically enough, the main 
proof of its ineffectiveness was the Si- 


After a long period of silence, foreign policy is 
being discussed again in Israel. 


A BLIND ALLEY 


nai-campaign. Israel won victory but not 
peace. And the main lesson to be drawn 
from this venture was that the Israeli- 
Arab conflict could not be solved by war 
in the atomic age. In a period when 
every local conflict might develop into 
global war the Big Powers cannot af- 
ford to let the small people fight it out 
among themselves. 


However, the knowledge of the inef- 
fectiveness of armed conflict to win 
peace has not prevented an arms-race 
in the region, The position here is simi- 
lar to that of other trouble spots on the 
international scene. The knowledge that 
atomic war means suicide for mankind 
has not lead to disarmament but to the 
development of the “deterrent”. What 
is more, the Israeli-Arab conflict has 
long ceased to be a local squabble con- 
cerning only the Semitic warring bro- 
thers. The moment the big Powers 
moved into the Middle East the con- 
flict became a part of the struggle be- 
tween East and West. Those who 
claimed that a “peace offensive” had 
no chances could point out that anyway 
Arabs and Jews could not do much 2s 
long as international tension prevailed. 

Perhaps this feeling of helplessness 
more than anything else was at the bot- 
tom of the fatalistic attitude to be ob- 
served in Israel during the past few 
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yeats. People said with a shrug of re- 
signation: “the Arabs do not want 
peace. So let us concentrate on deve- 
lopment, keep up our armed strength, 
win friends and hope for the best. Per- 
haps there will come a day when a new 
chance will be offered and then we 
shall think again.” It was this attitude 
which more than everything else pre- 
vented a thorough discussion of the Is- 
raeli-Arab conflict during the past few 
years. 

There are at present some signs that 
this attitude is on the point of chang- 
ing. After a long period of silence, 
foreign policy (and this means in this 
context the possibility of achieving 
peace) is being discussed again in Israel. 
The starting point was a double one: 
firstly, the coming elections and secondly 
the information that the new admini- 
stration in the United States might 
wish — at a certain stage of interna- 
tional developments — to try to find 


a new solution of the Middle Eastern 
problem. 


The discussions caused by the so-cal- 
led Lavon-affair in Israel have brought 
into the open the fact that the uphol- 
ding of unfettered democratic freedom 
is to a large extent bound up with the 
abolition of the present emergency-posi- 
tion, It is better understood to-day that 
certain restricttions in Israel which are 
itksome to people used to personal free- 
dom are the direct result of the un- 
solved Israeli-Arab conflict. It is un- 
derstood too that the complete integra- 
tion of the Israeli Arabs into the com- 
munity would become much easier if the 


antagonism between Israel and her 


neighbours would subside. 

At the same time developments on 
the international scene also caused a 
certain measure of rethinking in foreign 
policy. The Hebrew press carried a 
news-item taken from the Egyptian 
Rose-El-Yussuf which contained the out- 
line of an American peace-proposal for 
the Middle East. Nobody in Insrael 
could say for certain whether this out- 
line was based on genuine information 
or not. Nevertheless a discussion started 
in the Hebrew press about the scheme. 
Some ideas, for instance an international 


regime for Jerusalem — were rejected 
outright. Others like the opening of a 
corridor through the Negev which 


would form a link between Jordan and 
Egypt, the joint development of Akaba 
and Eilat, the twin harbours at the Red 
Sea, were taken into cautious considera- 
tion. Most important of all, the prob- 
lem of the refugees was taken up again, 
some writers urging the accumulation 
of a compensation-fund which would 
make the settlement of the refugees 
financially possible, others pleading for 
the return of a limited number of re- 
fugees to Israel. 


All this does not mean that the 
majority of Israeli political leaders or 
parties believe that the miracle has hap- 
pened and that peace is just round the 
corner. On the contrary, Ben Gurion 
when opening the election campaign, 
declared forcefully that peace would 
come only when the Arabs would ac- 
knowledge that Israel was here to stay 
and could not be wiped out. But there 
is no denying that the public is begin- 
ning to ask the basic question : is there 
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no way to evolve a scheme which will 
put an end to the arms-race which in 
the long run must exhaust the resources 
of everybody concerned ? Is there no 
way to approach the refugee problem as 
a task of rehabilitation and to lift it 
out of the political arena where the 
fate of humaa begins is disregarded be- 
cause political prestige is concerned ? 
And finally: if the use of force will 
not do the trick and will not bring 
peace, is it not worth while to recon- 
sider the position and examine again the 
difficulties, with the hope of relieving 
the Middle East of the constant fear of 
an armed clash which will not solve 
anything ? 

Until the attempt to answer these 
questions can yield results, two condi- 
tions must be fulfilled: firstly, the big 
Powers must be ready to talk about the 
Middle East and not be content to let 
the arms-race continue. And secondly, if 
there is any initiative from the Israefi 
side to rethink the Arab-Israeli conflict 
and to find a new solution, there must 
be some sort of response from the Arab 
side. 

Neither the Israelis nor the Arabs 
have the possibility of influencing the 
attitude of the big Powers to any con- 
siderable extent. But with sufficient 
courage it should be possible for them 
to get on to a new start. Developments 
brought about the 
strange situation of today in which 
whoever calls for alertness, armaments 


until now have 


and preparedness is acclaimed as a pat- 
riot while those who afe eager to ex- 
plore new avenues to a peaceful solu- 
tion are in danger of being denounced 
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as weak and ready to make compromi- 
ses. This is most striking in the Arab 
camp where patriotism is measured by 
antagonism to Israel. But among Israelis 
also people pleading for a “‘peace-of- 
fensive” have no easy time. These at- 
titudes are typical for war-psychology 
and as long as they remain unchanged, 
the voice of reason, always a voice of 
compromise, meets with deaf ears or 
even with indignation. 

The faint signs in Israel of a pro- 
cess of rethinking in the field of Israeli- 
Arab relations will only bring about a 
change in attitudes and will only pre- 
pare the way for peace-moves if they 
meet with similar signs in the Arab 
camp. If even the slightest sign for 
new peace-moves is interpreted by the 
Arab leaders as a sign of weakness in- 
stead of reasonableness Israeli leaders 
will have no chance to persuade the 
public that there exist prospects for a 
solution. Instead of striking out for the 
comprehensive development of the re- 
gion, the constructive solution of the 
refugee problem and the opening of the 
long frontiers, which to-day cross the 
landscape at every turn, we shall con- 
tinue in a fruitless arms-race which will 
tax to the utmost the resources of all 
parties concerned, 


Until recently it could be argued that 
the attitude of “wait and see” would 
solve the Israeli Arab conflict without 
action. Until the Sinai campaign it 
could be argued that the conflict could 
be solved by force. Now we know that 
both of these approaches are blind al- 
leys. Perhaps the time has come to 
switch over to new efforts. 
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TWO STUDENTS DISCUSS — ARAB AND ISRAELI 


We present the following excerpts from an exchange of letters between two 
students, one Israeli and the other from one of the Arab countries, as evidence 
of the good will which exists on both sides and which could serve as the basis 
for better mutual understanding. For obvious reasons we suppress the name and 
country of origin of the Arab student and all details likely to lead to his 
identification. Otherwise the letters are printed just as they were written. 


1 November, 1960 


My dear Mr. D., 


Perhaps you remember our meeting in London one evening last August’ I was 
with two other Arab friends. You ordered a portion of baklawa; then you came 
over to us with the suggestion that we talk about peace. We promised to write 
to each other, and here I am. | 

First of all, I would like to tell you very sincerely how much I admired your 
courage in daring to open a conversation with strangers, you knew to be Arabs 
on such an unexpected subject. During all my stay in England, one of my main 
concerns was to air this problem of peace and unity. There it was in reference to 
a religious matter, fellowship between Episcopalians and Roman Catholics, but 
the problem was essentially the same. 

Since then, the same question haunts me: How does one go about establishing 
teal peace? At the moment, I am reading up on what Christians and Moslems 
have in common, and more generally on what there is in common among all the 
three monotheistic revealed religions. Thus it seems to me that in Egypt the concept 
ef Arabism is acquiring a wider meaning. I refer to an article of Fathi Ghanem 
on “Arabism and Religion’’ in which he says, “A tenet of Arabism is that an 
Arab country is the homeland of all its citizens, Moslem, Christian or Jew.” 
(Rose-el-Youssef, 11-4-60). 

However, you perhaps find something disturbing in all this, since I am 
speaking of the Jews as a religious group. But we have not yet learned to 
distinguish betwee Israelite and Israeli, It is hardly conceivable for us that an 
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Israeli should not be a Jew nor that a Jew should not be an Israeli. This is 
precisely what gave rise to all the vexatious measures taken against them. I am 
not trying to justify this (I cannot but disapprove) but one must understand our 
attitude, which is perhaps also that of Israel, considering that the question of 
Keligion-State relations is a constant topic of debate. 

One point which seems important in this matter of rapprochement between 
Israel and the Arab world — language. I set about learning Hebrew a year ago 
but left off simply because I had not enough time for everything. I firmly intend 
to begin again once I get home, and it would not be a bad idea to teach it in 
our schools. 

I would very much like to know some details.about this (Semitic) Movement, 
also about Yehuda Magnes, the founder of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 
I am sorry that I can’t give you any details about my own country, first, because 
I left it more than five years ago and secondly, because I’m not really sure just 
what interests you. But tell me about your country. anyway, about its social, 
political and religious aspects. How does Ben Gurion view Arab-Jewish relations? 
Unfortunately, our leaders don’t seem to have the least interest in that. 

Well, that’s it. I simply wanted to establish contact and start a friendly 
exchange. If there are any other Israelis who wish to correspond, I and various 
cf my friends at home shall be very happy to do so. (This can be done through 
France.) Say hello to your wife for me. Shalom. 

Your brother, 
X 


16 November, 1960 
Dear X, 

(I hope you don’t mind my addressing you thus.) Your letter was a very 
pleasant surprise and a source of great pleasure. I have very fond memories of 
our meeting in London and of the fact that, in the little time we spent together, 
we were able to arrive at such an interesting and frank exchange of opinion. 
For me it was a reminder that among you also there are elements who search 
and hope for an Arab-Israeli settlement and who consider this a matter of prime 
importance. 

It seems to me that we have essentially a matter of lack of confidence on 
both sides. People in positions of leadership exaggerate out of all proportion 
extremist views. Each side would do well to broaden its acquaintance with the 
culture and historic development of the other. That would help remove prejudices 
and preconceptions. For this purpose, it is essential that there be true freedom of 
expression in all the countries concerned. In Israel we have a system of parlia- 


mentary government. Political parties range from the extreme left to the extreme | 


right, but the extremists are not represented in the government, nor do they have 
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any great influence, Practically every party publishes a daily newspaper reflecting 
its own opinions without fear of government interference. 

At the present the first move toward peace should be made by the Arabs, 
and that means the recognition of Israel. One of the things which causes us most 
anxiety about Arab intentions. toward us is their refusal to recognize us. The 
logical conclusion of the ordinary man is that the Arab states are seeking to 
destroy Israei. 

For the time being, the chances of agreement in thee near future are very 
slight, but that doesn’t mean that men of good will ought not do everything 
possiblje to promote agreement, perhaps distant but inevitable. When one thinks 
of the worth while things that could be done with the money being used for 
destructive purposes, one can’t hept thinking how stupid people are. 

About the things you asked for about Yehuda Magnes, — I’m sending you 
under separate cover some copies of a review which he sponsored along with some 
copies of New Outlook ...1 hope you'll find them interesting. If you could send 
me some Arabic magazines in French or English, I would be very pleased. Since 
I studied in an English school, my ignorance of Arabic is abysmal, but I hope 
to learn sometime in the future. My best regards. 

Your friend, 
D. 


11 December, 1960 
My dear friend, 

I can’t tell you what pleasure your letter gave me; I must have read it at 
least three times. Also, this week I got those magazines, and I just can’t get 
over it. It appears that you really have some people who are sincerely striving 
for peace. I was impressed by the importance accorded to Arab questions and 
especially by the objective and even sympathetic manner in which they were treated. 

I have been asking myself whether one can hope for peace and yet at the 
same time condone a particular war, or in other words, is there such a thing 
as a “just” war? I know that in my country there is a lot of talk of wiping out 
Israel, and that pains me. I tried to understand why we desire that. Then I read 
a small book on Israel and found it rather nasty, since it was biased and offensive, 
but at least I had read a new point of view, hitherto unknown to me. As far 
as we are concerned, even if we had the best of intentions for Israel, there is 
an injustice right from the beginning: Arabs have been driven out to make room 
for others. This happened because in Russia, in France, in Germany and to some 
extent in all countries these “others” had been persecuted. Why then must we 
pay for the crimes committed by these ‘‘imperialist’’ nations? Isn't this piling 
injustice on injustice? And that Balfour Declaration, — why should we accept it 
since the decision was not made by us but by the very countries which mistreated 
the Jews? I have always resented this, and I still do, like all my Arab brothers. 
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Nevertheless, I tried to imagine myself on the other side, on the side of 
my Jewish brothers. Then the problem looked different. I realized that these 
brothers had really suffered throughout long ages, that for centuries they have 
been without a country, displaced persons, and more or less persecuted. Why? 
Haven't they a right to a homeland like any other human being? And could 
that be any other place than Palestine? 

However, there still remains a problem: what is a Jew? Is he a member of 
a cettain race? I doubt it; after the dispersion they scattered all over the world, 
and any ethnic bond disappeared. Did their language unite them? They spoke 
every language except Hebrew. Religion? Possibly, but can one reconstitute a 
State on the basis of religion alone? Thinking about this last item, that is, Jewish 
religion, I thought I understood. The religious Jew has never ceased dreaming 
of the re-establishment of his kingdom-on-earth. For the orthodox Jew, as for 
the orthodox Moslem, the distinction between spiritual and temporal has never 
been clearly made and can perhaps never be made completely. ...Please tell me 
what you think about this problem and what people think in Israel. We ask 
more or less the same question: “Who is an Arab?” But I believe that our 
question is easier to answer. 

I have tried then to understand both positions. That of the Arabs comes 
more naturally, but I hope I haven’t done any violence to yours. And now I find 
myself in a dilemma: both are right. Well, what do we do now? I see only one 
solution: co-existence, but that’s not enough. We must work actively together. 
Now I can answer my original question: can one want peace and yet approve of 
a particular war? I think not. But I’m afraid the Arab countries at present are 
incapable of admitting that. We only see the Arab point of view and always 
come back to the matter of “injustice right from the beginning.” 

On the other hand, one must realize that is true, and that we can never 
recognize the existence of Israel as long as the refugees are not repatriated or 
compensated. Some people in Israel also say so. (I have just read it once more 
in an article by Simhah Flapan: ‘Boycott and Counter-Boycott, Dead End.”) 

My dear D., these are enormous problems, but, when one reflects calmly, 
one perceives that Jews and Arabs have more in common than they have 
differences... Why then should we fight? As for me, I shall try to do my bit for 
the recognition of Israel, to suggest to my people that there is another, perhaps 
equally valid way of looking at things. This will be very difficult, for, as you 
know, we don’t have freedom of expression comparable to yours. I say advisedly 
“comparable to yours” because we do have some freedom of expression, but 
rather limited. A man has to be very well known to dare to express any such 
nonconformist opinion... 

Well, my friend, there it is. About those ‘magazines, I have written to my 
family about them, but I don’t know whether they'll find anything in English 
or French which you'll find interesting. At any rate, nothing very friendly to 
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your country, and that may grieve you. (This 1 know from my own experience; 
occasionally, I read L’Observateur du Moyen Orient which doesn’t cause me any 
great joy!) I have been thinking of writing to New Outlook or to Ner to 
express my appreciation, but that might be embarassing... Perhaps I'll do it 
anyway. without signing my name. 

D., I'll end now. I've spoken of you and your letter to various other Arab 
friends who are of the same opinion as I. More and more the world seeks peace. 

Your brother, 
xX 

P.S.: I have just re-read varous articles in the New Outlook; especially 
the symposium on the future of the Arab minority (June, 1960). Truly, I can 
hardly believe my eyes. Such understanding, such open-mindedness ! Maybe the 
day will come when we too shall have something like it ! 


21 January, 196% 
Dear X, 

First I must apologize for taking so long in answering your last letter, but 
I have been very busy preparing for examinations. This is in addition to my 
teaching work, so you can imagine that I have hardly a moment free. In another 
month, when I shall have finished with all that, our correspondence, which 
matters a great deal to me, will suffer less. 

I'd like to make a few comments on the problem of who is a Jew. I shall 
not even try to answer that question for there is neither a simple not a single 
answer... Even, perhaps especially, among the Jews there are violent arguments 
on the subject. This question caused a governmental crisis about a year ago when 
the Minister of the Interior expressed the opinion that a Jew is anyone who. 
considers himself so. The religious parties naturally objected strenuously to 
such a definition... Frequently, the force of external conditions is what determined 
the Jews’ identity. 

I would like to talk now of the migrations of the Jews from one country to 
the other throughout their exile and up to the present time. No normal person 
likes to wander about from pillar to post. The great migrations which we know 
from history were all caused by economic troubles, war, persecution, famines, etc. 
This was also the case with the Jews. They migrated when they could no longer 
live in whatever country they happened to be in. In such circumstances they went 
either to countries that were willing to accept them or to countries of greater 
opportunity. Thus, until the beginning of this century, Jews tried to get into 
America and not into Palestine. It was the same with the Italians, the Irish, the 
Lebanese and all the others who left their respective countries in search of 
something better. It was only later, when many countries closed their doors to 
further immigration, that the Jews turned their faces toward Israel. There was 
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an emotional factor involved, but the decisive point was that they had no where 
else to go... 

In the course of this process (of resettlement in Palestine) especially during 
the war of 1948 wrong was done to a large number of the inhabitants of the 
country. They were duped by their leaders, with the result that, at the end of 
the fighting, they found themselves far from their homes and their lands. Finding 
out on whom to pin the blame is a matter of small importance; we must find 
a means of righting the wrong which has been done. The tragic aspect of this 
sort of thing is that those responsible don’t have to pay the bill; that’s left for 
generally innocent folk. 

It is our duty to work together in finding a solution to these problems. As 
you say, war provides no way out; only peaceful means can serve... We all have 
serious difficulties to overcome. Raising the standards of living, of health and 
education is hard enough without having to set apart a good portion of our 
budgets for military purposes... 

On our return from Europe, we brought with us a TV set on which we can 
get Lebanese telecasts. As yet we have no television in Israel and we get only 
the one station. The programs are generally quite good and it gives us a peck 
at Lebanese life. They seem likable people, not especially different from us. 
Personally, I believe, were it not for the fear of the reaction of their less moderate 
Arab countries, Lebanon might have already made peace with Israel. 

I'll end here. Best wishes for a happy New Year. 

Your sincere friend, 
D. 


1 March, 1961 
My very dear D., 

More than a month has passed since I received your letter which I had 
intended to answer immediately but for work and other reasons, 1 kept putting 
it off. ...1 only feared that you might think that I had changed my mind about 
this correspondence and dind’t want to write any more, but that is not the 
case at all. 

It seems to me, at least on the Arab side, that the leaders do not want peace... 
Why? Because we believe that we can better stand this state of affairs than 
Israel. Another reason: this helps direct people’s attention towards the outside, 
towards the hobgoblin which Israel has become for us. Another: this can serve 
for the time beings as a basis for the unaanimity of the Arab countries. All this 
is painful but, I believe, true. Not that I’m happy about it... 
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it there was a strong warning that 

the negotiations may break on the 
Sahara. The French want to keep it for 
the oil and the minerals. The Algerians 
want the wealth of the oil and minerals 
as the basis of a new standard of life 
for their people. My impression is that 
the Algerians will not accept any settle- 
ment which sacrifices the 
(Divert your mind for the conference 
for a moment. In this lobbies I was 
questioned by UAR journalists about 
what I had said in Israel during my 
visit last year and what I had written 
in New Outlook. Did I think Israel was 
acting sincerely in giving technical aid 
to African countries or was this a 
Western manoeuver ? I replied that I 
thought Israel’s motive was sincere sym- 
pathy with Africans struggling to free 
themselves from colonialism and that I 
knew from visiting Africans how help- 
ful they had found the examples of 
Israeli technique in transforming desert 
and swamp into fertile land. But I add- 
ed that I had warned Israel that these 
good works would count for little if her 
delegations continued to vote against 
Africans claims at the United Nations. 
I had already given the warning that 
French military support for Israel was 
not reliable. Peace with Algeria would 
make Israel unnecessary to France in the 
Arab context. 


Sahara. 


— Can you exuse this extended di- 
version ? I also said that at least 40 per 
cent of the Israeli people — the Oppo- 
sition-earnestly desired Arab-Jewish coo- 
peration on the basis of a socialist 
Federation of the Middle East. (I re- 
cord here what I said because unfor- 
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tunately I left Cairo without seeing 
the text of the interview.) 


he Congo followed Algeria in in. 

terest. A large portrait of Lumumba 
hung over the conference, and indigna- 
tion about his torture and death was 
intense. I think this justifiable anger 
may prejudice a proper appraisal of the 
situations in the Congo. The conference 
correctly demanded the expulsion of all 
Belgian and foreign mercenaries (poli- 
tical advisers as well as military offices 








and men) and called for a reconvened | 


parliament. I believe these are the con- 


ditions of a Congo settlement. The | 


people themselves, without outside in- 


terference, must decide the Government | 


and the constitutional structure they de- 
sire. 


But the conference resolutions went 
onto acclaim the Gizenga Government 
as authoritative over “an indivisible 
Congo’ and urged the resignation of 
Dag Hammarskjoeld from the United 
Nations secretaryship as equally res- 
ponsible with General Kettane for 
the murder of Lumumba. I don’t think 
either of these conclusions is justified. 


Gizenga has a claim to legitimag 
as the successor to Lumumba whose 
deposition from the Premiership was 
never endorsed by Parliament, but ! 


am afraid the desirable aim of an . 


indivisible Congo is now shattered. 
The Congo which the Belgians be 
queathed was an artificial State. It 
was held together by force. Now tt 
has reverted to tribal loyalties. One 
hopes that in time tribal loyalty will 
become sublimated in national loyalty 
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and even All-Africa loyalty, but mean- 
while, if the Congo is to live, it is 
difficult to see how it can be on a 
basis other than federation. 


As for Dag Hammarskjoeld, he has 
made mistakes. These included recogni- 
tion of Kasavubu, Tshombe, Mobuto, 
who were mainly responsible for the 
martyrdom of Lumuba. But it is un- 
just to find him guilty of Lumumba’s 
fate. It was the United Nations As- 
sembly which decided to recognize 
Kasavubu after he had dismissed Lu- 
mumba, and the fact that both sides 
in the Congo have in turn condemned 
him suggests that he endeavoured to 
follow a neutral course under impos- 
sible conditions. 


rom the Congo, the Conference 

proceeded to discuss Kenya, Cent- 
tal Africa, Angola, South Africa. Al- 
ways the resolutions were clear and 
uncompromising. Kenya — Kenyatta 
must be released. Central Africa — 
the European Federation must give 
way to Rhodesian and Nyasaland de- 
mocratic independence. Angola — the 
“popular rebellion” against Portugal’s 
sbatbarian oppression” must be sup- 
ported. South Africa —- The Union 
Government must be excluded from 
the United Nations and all civilised 
society. 

But to two longer-term subjects I 
must refer. The Conference planned 
to give some body to the Pan African 
ideal which had promoted it. The in- 
dependent African States were called 
on to proceed with the establishment 
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of an All Africa Consultative Council. 
With it will cooperate the represen- 
tative Committee of the Peoples’ Con- 
ference. An All-Africa transport service, 
All-Africa social services, a coordina- 
ted All-Africa economy were urged. 
Incidentally, I specially welcomed the 
decision to establish an All Africa 
Sports and Athletic Federation as a 
retort to South-Africa’s exclusion of 
coloured persons from its teams. 


The second fundamental decision was 
the unanimous endorsement of a so- 
cialist objective of Africa. The national- 
isation of the natural resources, in- 
dustrial enterprises, plantations, trans- 
port and fiance was insisted upon. 
Agricultural cooperation was acclaimed. 
This is the first time the African 
Nationalist have declared 
for socialism. The delegates realised 
that this is the only way in which 
economic emancipation can follow poli- 
tical emancipation. 


movements 


For Israel I must add a postscript— 
The United Arab Republic has always 
demanded some denunciation of Israel 
at those African conferences. I have 
looked through thirty-three pages of 
resolutions and can find only one re- 
ference to Israel. It is listed with the 
United States, Federal Germany, Bri- 
tain, Belgium, Holland, South Africa 
and France as “the main perpetrators 
of Neo-Colonialism’. I am not sure 
what the reference means. Perhaps the 
explanation is to be found in the 
suspicion of the Cairo journalist that 
Israel has some ulterior motive in the 
technical assistance and economic aid 
she offers Africa. 








ANTONY STEEL 


The English language considered as a 
“subversive” instrument. 





OFFENSIVE AGAINST ENGLISH 


he withdrawal of South Africa from 
the Commonwealth will serve to 
underline the long-term strategy of the 
Afrikaaner, or Boer, section of the 
white community which is to eventually 
swallow up the English-speaking group 
in a great Afrikaaner Republic. The 
Boers form a much more unified and 
closely-knit community than the Engl- 
ish and from early childhood their 
whole education is orientated towards 
the creation of a sense of this kinship. 
There is relatively little class-distinction 
amongst them, and as a people all their 
energies are spent in strengthening the 
cultural barriers between themselves and 
the rest of mankind. In each field of 
social life there is some powerful group 
dedicated to the promotion of Afrika- 
aner tradition and practice. There is no 
comparable drive in the English-speak- 
ing community which tends just to tag 
along spending what resources of initia- 
tive it has on commerce and in the 
organisation of sport, the love of which 
really goes beyond what anywhere else 
would be considered reasonable. There 
is no Broederbond amongst the English 
in the Union. It is this secret Afrikaaner 
Society to which the most powerful men 
in the community belong that directs the 
entire programme of Afrikaanerdom. 
During the war the Broederbond was 
notorious for its pro-Nazi sympathies, 





and today it famatically spreads the 
myths of racial mission and the inferio- 
rity of the non-White. Most of the 
members of the present cabinet of the 
Union, the leading academic figures of 
the Boers, the heads of the services and 
the religious leaders of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church are in the Society. Only 
Afrikaaners can be members of it, and 
this is one of the reasons that one now 


sees hardly any, if any at all, English | 


names amongst those appointed to the 
higher ranks of the Judiciary, police or 
services. It goes without saying that 
there are no English ministers in the 
government or even English members of 


parliament on the Nationalist benches. | 


This is not to argue that the English- 


speaking South Africans are much more — 


liberal and anti-racialist than the Afrika- 
aners, the difference betwwen the ma- 
jority of them and the Nationalists is 
negligible, but it shows how the Afrika- 
aners are consolidating their control of 
the life of the nation. 

The Verwoerd government is at prfe- 
sent undertaking a subtle campaign 
against the English community. The 
main principle of this campaign 
is to ensure that as few children 4 
possible shall gain a profficient know- 


ledge of English, and, as far as African | 


children are concerned, the intention is 
to prevent them from achieving evet 
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elementary literacy in English. This pro- 
gramme, according to a memorandum 
which has been smuggled out of the 
Union appears to be on the following 
lines. 

1. A lowering of the standard of 
English taught in Afrikaans white 
schools together with the distribution 
of Afrikaaner magazines and other 
reading material. 

2. A marked raising of the level of 
Afrikaans taught at English schools. 

3. An immediate intention to reduce 
the number of Africans who have even 
the most elementary knowledge of 
English at the Bantu Education Depart- 
ment Schools, This is done by increas- 
ing the emphasis of teaching the Afri 
can languages. In addition both Engl- 
ish and Afrikaans are taught, not as 
a medium of instruction but as subjects. 
To teach three languages means that 
all but the exceptionally talented child 
are prevented from obtaining even a 
rudimentary knowledge of either of- 
ficial language. 

4. In Cape Coloured schools an in- 
tensive Afrikanerisation drive is in pro- 
gress and school inspectors are divert- 
ing as many children as possible into 
Afrikaans-medium classes, without any 
reference to patents. There is reason to 
believe that an important objective of 
the Government in driving non-Whites 
from the universities was to try to stop 
the education of non-White students 
through the medium of English. 


he eminent South African historian 
Professor Cornelius de Kiewiet has 
said that Afrikaaner nationalism is an 
instrument of cultural defence against 


the English as well as a racial defence 
against the Africans. The Broederbond 
directed ampaign intends to isolate the 
Republic as much as possible form cul- 
tural, political and scientific contact 
with the outside world, and to destroy 
the use of the English language is the 
best method of putting this policy into 
practice. To the Nationalist, English 
represents the medium of “‘liberalistic’ 
influences and beliefs and is also the 
language of communication of the Af- 
rican movements throughout the Conti- 
nent. It is therefore an even more im- 
mediate objective of the government to 
destroy the African’s knowledge of 
English. Already in the areas of the 
Union set aside as ,,Bantustan” English 
has been replaced by Afrikaans as the 
medium of instruction at primary levels. 
The ‘Evening Post” of Port Eliza- 
beth carried the following article in 
September 1957 at a time when Dr. 
Verwoerd was Minister for Bantu Ad- 
ministration : — 
“From the Evening Post, September, 
1957. 


What Sen. Verwoerd Said 
Aims of Bantu Education 
(By a Political Reporter) 


Further light has now been shed on 
Senator Verwoerd’s statements in Bloem- 
fontein last week about the future of 
Unicon Africans. 

News reports show that the Minister 
of Native Affairs said, in fact, that the 
Government would put an end within 
five or ten years to “That class of Na- 
tive who wants to become part of the 
European community.” 

The Minister said that under the 
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United Party Government many schools 
had posed as the “great benefactors of 
the Native peoples.” 

In fact the cost of their education 
had to be borne by the Government. 
These schools — in many cases church 
schools — had taught Natives to be- 
come ‘Black Englishmen.” 

The schools misused their positions 
by teaching Native children they were 
only educated if they could speak 
English. 

The children were taught to be loyal 
to Queen Victoria. Allegiance to the 
Crown and the “imperialistic idea’ was 
fostered. The Natives were taught 
Western ways. This was why some 
Natives now wanted to take their 
places as part and parcel of the Euro- 
pean community. 

The Nationalist Government had 
changed the picture, he said. It would 
put an end to this class of Native 
“Within five or ten years.” 

Referring to the opposition to the 
“Church Clause” of the Native Laws 
amendment Act, Senator Verwoerd said: 


“We will use an iron hand with re- 
gard to mixed gatherings aimed at 
undermining the Goverment’s apartheid 
policy.” 

People who alleged the Government 
was interfering with chuch affairs were 
in fact interfering with Government af- 
fairs.” 


he English speaking community in 
the Union has done little to deserve 
the sympathy of the opponent of racial- 
ism and intolerance. As a group it has 


willingly accepted all the privileges ac. 
cruing to the white man and in the 
main has gone along quite happily 
with the programme of apartheid. Time 
and time again the community, except 
for its few courageous and progressively 
minded rebels, has failed to make its 
protest or take its stand against any 
act of the government which did not 
directly affect its own well-being. The 
government is relying once more on 
this inertia in mounting its attack. Yet, 
perhaps, there are faint stirrings dis- 
cernible. In Natal, in particular, resent- 
ment is growing that the government 
should have so arranged things that the 
Union is now out of the Common- 
wealth and looked upon with disgust 
by the vast majority of the world’s 
peoples. Demonstrations have taken 
place and the language of press and 
public is defiant. It is not a moral ob- 
jection to apartheid, but if the price of 
Commonwealth membership is the dis- 
mantling of the policy of apartheid and | 
rigid racial discrimination, it is likely | 
that in the growing crisis the English 
language section would be prepared to 
support such dismantling. Because of 
this all support should be given to the 
admittedlly  selfinterested campaigns 
shortly to be launched by this com — 
munity. It is only through the English 
language that South Africa will be kept — 
open to outside influences on any scale, 
and as long as there is this Achilles heel, 
as long as there is this Achilles heel, 
the fanatical Afrikaaner rulers will be 
unable to impose the absolute censof- 
ship of contrary viewpoints, which they 
are seeking to do. 
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An African warns against those who condemn 
both Apartheid and action against it. 


LAFAYETTE RAPTUSA 


SOUTH AFRICA — WHAT NOW? 


The expulsion of South Africa from 
the Commonwealth has more than any 
other event demonstrated the growing 
world pressure on the South African 
racial policies, It came as a surprise not 
only to Verwored but also to Macmillan 
who had hoped to use his political acro- 
batics to keep South Africa in the Com- 
mowealth. The Afro-Asian-Canada block 
at the Commonwealth conference ex- 
pressed, in its disapproval of South Af- 
tica’s membership, the view of a huge 
world population. 

The event encouraged the oppressed 
in South Africa to fight with greater 
determination against their persecutors. 
There were rejoicings. The huge All- 
African Conference of 1400 delegates 
at Pieter Maritzburg laid down a prog- 
ramme of action which will involve a 
non cooperation campaign on the 31st 
of May. The Business communities have 
awakened to the dangers of South Af- 
tican policies and are meekly talking 
of changing the Government style of 
Apartheid to a more subtle type. Others 
who had hitherto sat by whilst their 
contrymen groaned in chains have been 
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rudely awakened. All these events point 
to the explosive situation in South 
Africa, more so because the Govern- 
ment and its fanatical supporters have 
stated that they shall not change their 
policies. Far from changing them they 
are bent on their rigorous application. 
There is in all their actions the signs of 
the type of madness that preceeds a 
fall, for a fall is certain, but it is the 
horror of the expense that is so terrify- 
ing. 

World opinion ever since the expul- 
sion has been able to register its dis- 
approval more vigorously than ever be- 
fore, unfettered by politeness accorded 
to the “Commonwealth Club”. The act 
of expulsion gave a green light to the 
most powerful protest at the United 
Natons. Even the British delegate that 
had traditionally voted with South 
Africa at U'N., made history by voting 
for the Asian resolution condemning 
South Africa. It is significant that all 
countries voted for this resolution ex- 
cept Portugal which is also carrying out 
its extermination policy in Angola. On 
the resolution calling for eactions against 
South Africa, a large number of countries 
voted for this but the resolution could 
not get the required 2/3 majority to be 
pressed. The countries who voted for the 
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resolution are no doubt morally obliged 
to carry out what they voted for. 


The actions of the U.N, on South 
West Africa have been crippled by a 
lot of quibling about their being sub- 
judice. Liberia and Ethiopia have taken 
up action with South Africa on South 
West African maladministration at the 
International Court. The South African 
Government has refused permission to 
the Trust Committee to investigate con- 
ditions there on the grounds that the 
case was still debated at the Interna- 
tional Court. It is difficult to see what 
connection there is between the case of 
the United Nations obligations for after 
all the case itself is a private action not 
taken up by the U.N. The obligation of 
the U.N., towards South West African 
people should not be influenced by this 
case. But it serves the interests of those 
who oppose practical action against 
South Africa to hide behing words, 
even the censure of South Africa has 
been validated by its expulsion from 
the Commonwealth. 


The most important issue now facing 
the enemies of oppression and their 
friends is what now after expulsion ? 
Do all the events mean that we can sit 
back and wait for a chnage ? Most cer- 
tainly not. Events since the Common- 
weatlh conference have shown that we 
face the most bitter enemies outside 
South Africa, These enemies are more 
dangerous since they condemn both 
Apartheid and any action against it. 
Macmillan after condemning apartheid 
in South Africa and elsewhere was busy 
during the conference trying to keep 
Verwoerd within the Commonwealth. 


After his failure his government de. 
cided on a most heinous betrayal of 
the victims of Apartheid. For whereas 
the expulsion of South Africa meant 
the cutting of economic preference, mi. 
litary and diplomatic rights, to Mac. 
millan it merely meant change of formal 
membership» A Bill is now in the 
British Parliament to ‘freeze’ for a 
year questions on Britian’s relationship 
with South Africa. In this period at- 
tempts will be made to work out a 
formula which will virtually give South 
African membership by the back door. 
Needless to say that the Tories are 
scared that their interests in South 
Africa are going to be adversely af- 
fected by a complete isolation of 
South Africa. 


The South African United Front and 
the Anti-Apartheid movement in Britain 
are embarking on a campaign which will 
try to persuade all trade unions to see 
that the expulsion of South Africa 
should be effective in fact as well as in 
name. It is not only these organisations 
which will effect this, but vigorous 
Opinion in all countries. If the United 
Nations has condemned South Africa’s 
racial policy, any country negotiating pri- 
vate gains from the apartheid slave 
wagon, betrays those very principles 
which guided the United Nations in 
its action. 


The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions has taken the ini- 
tiative in demanding economic and po- 
litical action. This is an important deve- 
lopment which must be backed now by 
action from all trade unionists. The 
governments must be forced to take 
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action. The fight in South Africa is 
after all not only a fight for personal 
dignity but basically for the working 
population. It is therefore the duty of 
every trade union and allied organisa- 
tion to wage a powerful battle for the 
rights of other workers, the workers 
who are allowed to strike, who are 
not permitted to sell their labour to 
the highest bidder. The time has passed 
when those who sincerely condemn 
apartheid can sit on the fence hoping 
for a change of heart. The Nationalist 
maniacs will never change their hearts 
without being driven to do so. For too 
long they have got themselves used to 
the idea that the people over which they 
tule are not human. Any half-hearted 
gesture will be interpreted by them me- 
tely as kite-flying intended to win the 
eulogies of the Afro-Asian nations with 
which there are large trading potentia- 
lities. Their prognosis will be correct 
only for those who are continuing to 
condone the South African  racialists 
whilst paying lip-service to the fight 
against them, The battle must be waged 
on all fronts. It is time that those who 
condemn apartheid set up an anti-apart- 
heid fund that will provide not only 
for the families of the destitute in 


South Africa but also for the political 
and trade union organisations that are 
in the forefront of the struggle. A call 
has come from the South African Con- 
gress of Trade Unions for a world boy- 
cott of South African goods. This call 
must be supparted much more strongly 
than the first one’ No boycott can suc- 
ceed unless it is complete. It is therefore 
imperative that all countries take im- 
mediate steps to implement a blanket 
boycott of South Africa. Those who 
trade will find South 
African goods cheap but they will be 
cheap because they are derived from a 
system of slavery which allows no op- 
position. The African National Con- 
gress and the Pan-Africanist Congress 
are still banned, many leaders are in 


continue to 


prison or else banned to remore areas. 

We appeal to all peoples to insist 
upon the implementing of these deci- 
sions South Africa must be put into 
quarantine. Military aid to the Union 
must cease and pressure must be put on 
Britain to adhere to this total boycott 
and not aid South Africa under the 
pretext of fulfilling old obligations. 

The expulsion of South Africa from 
the Commonwealth is only the begin- 
ning. 








Prospects slim that Portugal will have another 
500 years to bring economic development to its 


colonies. 


JOAO CABRAL 


THE MENTALITY OF THE PORTUGUESE COLONIALISTS 


In my article on the Nationalism in 
the Portuguese colonies (New Outlook, 
January, 1961). I wrote that Portugal 
did not have a single university in her 
colonies. Commenting on this fact, the 
editor of the NOTICIAS, the main 
newwspaper of the Portuguese East 
Africa, states: “No, for the universities: 
(we do not have them, neither do we 
need them). There are many countries 
which do not have them. And it would 
be better for others that have the uni- 
versities not to have them’’. 


The editor, Captain Manuel Vaz, 
proudly announces in the front page be- 
side the title of the newspaper that he 
has a diploma of the army school. For 
an army officer to be an editor of a 
newspaper is nothing extraordinary in 
the Portuguese administration, which 
includes newspapers, broadcasting sta- 
tions, banks and larges companies. Of- 
ficers of the armed forces run the Por- 
tuguese colonial administration not on- 
ly because they are proper training to 
“civilize” the natives, but because Sala- 
zat wants the army to have vested in- 
terests in Portuguese colonialism — 
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nothing more enticing to an officer, 
after a few years of service in the army, 
to look for a promotion as a colonial 
administrator, or as director of a com. | 
pany under government control with a 
fat salary. 


Captain Vaz has published two art: | 
icles of about 2000 words each com. | 
menting on my one article. These were 
reproduced by the Diario da Manha, 
organ of Salazar’s party — Uniao Na 
cional, and perhaps by other Portuguese 
newspapers. But, of course, neither of 
them has thought it necessary to give 
a translation of my article, except for | 
a short extract. Despite the length of 
these two articles there are only a few 
comments on the facts mentioned in my ) 
article. All that Captain Vaz does is to 
protest and abuse myself, the United 
Nations, the Chana Government and ! 
the Afro-Asian countries. 


He protests against the attitude of ) 
the STAR of Johannesburg, which te- 
produced my article, and writes: “We 
have right to protest... because we have | 
never hesitated to prevent the public 
tion of any news or comments that | 
might be disagreable to the Union of 
South Africa”. Captain Vaz is amazed 
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that the STAR has reproduced the en- 
tire text of my article, He thinks that 
it should have, at least, omitted my re- 
ference to forced labour, for its repro- 
duction in the STAR constitutes an 
“offence against the legitimate interests 
of the national economy of South Africa 
and her state revenue.” 


He denies that there are forced 
labourers in Mozambique, or that they 
are exported to South Africa, Perhaps 
he ignores the Portuguese-South African 
Convention of 1928, revised in 1940, 
and the Portuguese Native Labour Code, 
both of which are never mentioned in 
the Portuguese press. The Convention 
grants “permission” to the Transvaal 
Chamber of Mines to recruit 100,000 
natives from Mozambique. In return the 
South African Government guarantees 
that 47.5 per cent of imports to Johan- 
nesburg area will pass through Lou- 
renco Marques as well as the export of 
340,000 cases of citrus fruit annually. 
The South African Government pays to 
the Portuguese Government about £2 
per recruit, permit the Portuguese Go- 
vernment to maintain tax collecting 
posts within the Union, and deliver 
about half of the recruits’ wages to the 
Portuguese authorities for payment only 
when they return to Mozambique, but, 
in fact, for further payment of Portu- 
guese taxes. The Convention works in 
such a way that the real wages of the 
mine worker are today lower that they 
were in 1896. 


But for Captain Vaz they are still too 
high, for he writes : “the natives whom 
we need so badly are happy to go to 
South Africa for their salaries there are 


higher than in Mozambique’, He did 
not add that that they are “happy” to 
go to South Africa because the Portu- 
guese Native Labour Code and other 
laws subject the Africans of Mozam- 
bique to an oppression far worse than 
that in South Africa. They cannot have 
thier trade unions or other organiza- 
tions; their movements are controlled by 
the authorities; they are, in fact, at the 
mercy of the local district officer who 
flogs them now and then to keep them 
in “peace” and make them work with- 
out pay to “discipline” them. It is true 
that Africans from Mozambique would 
tather work in South Africa than in the 
“peaceful paradise” of Mozambique. 
And this is the reason why there are 
400,000 of them in South Africa, in- 
stead of only 100,000 permitted by the 
Convention. But they go __ illegally 
through clandestine routes for, under 
the Convention they are exploited and 
oppressed both by the Portuguese and 
South African authorities. 


He admits the existence of a ‘fierce 
censorship” and explains: “we rule in 
our house as we please. What does that 
gentleman (myself) have to do with 
it ?” The presence of 20,000 troops is 
also explained. They are there to pre- 
vent a “treacherous coup organized by 
people of his (my) kind’. Surely there 
must be many thousands of people of 
my kind in Mozambique for Portugal 
to fear so much as to send not only 
20,000 troops, but also an equal num- 
ber of police force and the PIDE (po- 
litical police), and to set up a settlers’ 
militia. 


Captain Vaz denies that there is a 
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deliberate policy of preventing the eco- 
nomic development of the colonies. He 
writes: “How could we within a short 
space of time pacify, educate, civilize 
and convert to Christianity millions 
of savages that were living in this ter- 
titory when we arrived here four hund- 
red years ago... (and at the same time 
undertake the economic development of 
this country) ? We have carried out a 
great task, (the first task): we have 
converted them to Christianity and pa- 
cified them”. 

It does not look that Portugal will 
have another five hudred years to bring 
economic development to the colonies. 
The issues of the Diario da Manba 
(March 4 and 5) that reproduce those 
two articles also publish photos of the 
funeral processions of the first Portu- 
guese soldiers killed in the Angola war 
of independence that has already started 
there. 

But my article has also brought me a 
letter from Mozambique. I cannot for 
obvious reasons reveal the writer’s name, 
but he has been very enterprising to 
get his letter through the Portuguese 
censorship — it came via Israel. He 
writes : 


“But you do not know all that is happen- 
ing here. You do not know about the 
corporal ‘punishments’ which are daily 
inflicted on us: flogging just because the 
employer does not like us. Bad food 
for the Africans: food that Europeans 
will not touch and will not give 
to their animals, Many thousands of 
Africans die without medical assistance. 
Our situation as forced labourers is 
tragic. We are taken away to work on 
the roads and on other public works, 
without giving us there a place to sleep. 
We are not paid in money, but some 
clothes are given to us tear as soon as 
they are put on the bodies — they are 
of a very poor quality but charged as if 
they were of a good quality. A cotton 
blanket weighing 800 grams should be 
given to us by law, but the one given 
hardly weighs 500 grams. We are given 
maize flour full of dust and_ rubbish; 
sometimes it is rotten and with corn- 
weevil. Of course, we are never given 
meat, neither cooking fat, but some dry 
fish, mostly when it is with worms. 
We have neither political or civil rights. 
Our land is taken away by the govern- 
ment. We are in fact treated like ani- 
mals.”” 


In will not be long before Captain 
Vaz will have to leave his editorship 
of the NOTICIAS and wear his uni- 
form to “pacify” again the ‘‘savages”. 
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RELUCTANT ARAB 
BRIDE FOUND DEAD 
Kfar Saba. — Taken by her parents 
from the swain she loved and pledged to 
a young man who had paid the mohar 
(dowry) price but whom she did not 
love, 17-year-old Aisha Ifidella, daughter 
of a leading family of Tira village was 
found unconskious in her home late 
Saturday night. 
She died in the ambulance on the way 
to the hospital. 
Aisha had been scheduled to marry the 
man of her parents’ choice this week. 








(Jerusalem Post — May 23, 1961) 





SHEIKH FARID — WAJDI TABARI LL.B 


MAHR 


Of late, much has been said on the 
Mahr. During the last few years meet- 
ings have been held, articles written, 
decisions taken and the authorities have 
been approached by the Muslems in 
an attempt to have some legal action 
taken on the matter. All this looks 
natural and the concern of the Mus- 
lems is both timely and reasonable. 

But what is the Mahr ? What is its 
significance in Islam ? How was the 
Prophet and many faithful Muslems 
married ? What are the possible evils 
of misunderstanding or violating the 
moderate, wise and practical tradition 
of Mahr ? How do the cultured Mus- 
lems and non-Muslems look at the 
question ? 

When Islam appeared, the tradition 
of the Arabian peninsula among Chris- 
tians and Jews were such that the 
father had to help his daughter or 


son-in-law financially so as to be able 
to face the future burdens of life. Thus, 
the father used 
daughter, or her prospective husband 
some money, called the Mahr. This 
was changed by Islam. The Muslem le- 
gislator found more fit that the hus- 
band should rely upon himself and 
not upon his wife or her family. Not 
only that, but also, that he should take 
an intiative by offering some nominal 


to grant his own 


gift as a symbol of his sublimation re- 
garding his wife’s money or property. 
The Prophet Muhammad was the first 
to set this example in marriage. The 
Mahr he paid each of his wives was 
a “few pieces of silver. The prophet, 
on the other hand, pointed out very 
often and clearly the necessity of celebr- 
ating a marriage, the insurance of the 
house hold, clothing, furniture, food 
stuffs, etc. and stated that all this 
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should be in accordance with the “‘social 
and economic standard” of both wife 
and husband before marriage ! He also 
pointed out the importance of the “post- 
poned part of the Mahr’ — should 
either wife or husband elect to provide 
so in the marriage contract. The idea 
here, was to insure the future of the 
wife should, the marriage fail! This 
is how thousands of faithful Muslems 
were married, in accordance with the 
Sunnah (tradition) of the Prophet. 
In the course of time, social life 
of the Muslems underwent great changes 
and evolutions, new customs came to 
exist and traditions varied. Thus, the 
Arabs reached the peak of their Golden 
age during the Abbasid era. In that 
golden era, the status of woman also 
a soldier, a writer, a poetess, a clerk, 
a2 merchant, a doctor and an artist. 
And at the end of that era too, cor- 
ruption and immorality prevailed, and 
a woman became like an item of mer- 
chandise; her social standing deteriorated 
and with it the whole society deteriorat- 
ed: And this, in addition to political 
reasons, was the cause for the fading 
of Arab Glory. Thus during the period 
of ignorance and darkness which fol- 
lowed the fall of the Arabs in history, 
the woman became a secondary thing..., 
a weak element, whose affairs were in 
the hands of her guardian: her father, 
brother, uncle, or grandfather. From 
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here grew the idea of exaggerated Mahr. 

Again, the light of education and 
proper faith shone over the Muslems in 
modern times in Arab and Muslem 
countries, and the Mahr again became 
a nominal sign of marriage agree- 
ment, and the cultured Muslems look- 
ed at it as as a mere symbolic tradi- 
tion and not as a commercial deal. 
Only among ignorant and socially tre- 
tarded classes did we continue to hear 
of exaggerated Mahr. This made non- 
Muslems think that a wife could be 
bought by money, while the truth is 
as explained above. 

The dangers that are likely to result 
from the practice of exaggerated Mahr 
are similar to the dangers that happen 
when ignorance continues to prevail in 
any environment. Not only that, but 
Muslem young men may turn to look 
for marriage among other societies where 
it is possible to select a wife on 
grounds of love, mutual understanding, 
sacrifice and cooperation, in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. 

The spiritual, social and __ political 
leaders of the Muslems, as well as Mus- 
lem writers and educationalists are aware 
of all these facts. It is therefore hoped 
that efforts will be increased in dealing 
with this question in all its aspects. 
And with the improvement of Muslem 
social standards, maturity of culture, 
etc., this problem will be solved. 
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ABDUL SALAM YUSUF MASSARUEH 


STRUGGLE AGAINST THE MAHR 


The struggle against the high Madr, 
or bride price, at present being con- 
ducted in Israel is not a new pheno- 
menon in Arab life, particularly among 
the Moslem population in Israel and 
the Middle East. The history of the 
struggle against the Mabr starts in the 
holy city of Jerusalem, during the 
British Mandate. The Supreme Moslem 
Council, under the chairmanship of the 
former Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin 
el Husseini, frequently discussed this 
matter and came to the conclusion that 
a law should be passed which would 
keep the Mahr within the limits set 
by the Moslem faith. The council pro- 
posed a communal law, accepted by the 
British authorities, which recognized 
three classes of Mahr; high, medium 
and low. However, this law unfortun- 
ately proved ineffective because many 
parent and bridegrooms circumvented 
it by paying Mahr amounting to two 
ot more times the sum specifically laid 
down by the law. 

In my opinion, the evil of the ex- 
cessive Mabr cannot be fought only by 
legislation. Before an attempt is made 
to pass a law an extensive information 
campaign should be carried out to ex- 


plain the problem and make the strug- 
gle more widely known. The Mabhr 
should be limited in a rational manner, 
through a gentleman’s agreement bet- 
ween the religious authorities, the pa- 
rents and the intelligentsia in order to 
enable young people who are anxious 
to marry and found their own family, 
to do so without being subjected 
to such severe financial strain. 

The high costs of the Mahr was a 
subject which was often debated in 
the Palestinian Arabic press before 
the State of Israel’s establisment, and 
it is still one of the major problems 
facing Israel’s Arab community. None 
of the critics of the Mabr has sug- 
gested its abolition, as payment of the 
Mabr is after all a religious command- 
ment. But many people pay no attention 
to this commandment, which fixed the 
Mahr at a small sum and emphasized 
its purely symbolic character. 

The Koran, the words of the pro- 
phet Muhammed and the teachings of 
Islam in general do not refer to a high 
Mabr. On the contrary, the Koran states 
quite explicitly; “If one kilogram of gold 
or a similar sum is paid as Mabr for 
a woman, do not remove anything 
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form it without the agreement of your 
daughters, for it is completely forbid- 
den to attain riches because of the 
daughter’s Mahbr”. The prophet Maham- 
med proclaimed these immortal words; 
“A woman for whom less Mabhr is 
requested is the more blessed”. 

It is clear from the above quota- 
tion that the Moslem religion does 
not demand or encourage greed and 
profiteering in the Mahr. Uufortunateiy, 
it cannot be denied that many ir- 
responsible parents shamelessly exploit 
this traditional practice by bargaining 
over their daughters, thus flagrantly 
violating the basic principles of Islam. 
Muhammed said elswhere that “for 
the Mahr a ring or a brooch will 
suffice.” In other words, a bridegroom 
has performed his religious duty if he 
sanctifies the marriage bond by giving 
his wife only a ring, brooch, golden 
earrings or similar presents. 


Muhammed agreed to his daughter's 
marriage for a symbolic Mahbr. When 
he himself married his wife he paid 
a nominal Mahr of 25 gold coins of 
the Islamic Period. The struggle of the 
young Arabs in Israel against the Madr, 
which has resulted in the formation of 
the Movement against the Excessive 
Mahr, is not a new phenomenon in 
Arab society. 


A precedent can be found in both 
the Egyptian and the Syrian provinces 
of the UAR, in which young men and 
women banded together to fight this 
social evil. After a marriage strike had 
been proclaimed, the UAR Government 
intevened on the ground that the 
young people's struggle was not op- 
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posed to religious principles, and in 
fact was in complete agreement with 
the basic tenets of Islam: 

Yong Moslem women in Egypt play- 
ed an active role in the campaign 
against the excessive Mahr and in its 
reduction to a purely symbolic sum. 
In Israel the women have not yet taken 
part in the campaign. However, there 
is no doubt that the young Israeli 
Moslem women stand by the side of 
the young men on this problem which, 
as they well realize, is closely linked 
to their own futures. 

The aim of the movement in Israel 
is to limit the Mahr to an unwritten 
Gentleman’s Agreement with the pa 
rents of the girl concerned and the 
religious authorities. The Mahr in 


Israel has reached high sums of money | 
which are completely beyond the reach | 
of the average Moslem youth, who is | 
thus unable to marry because he can- | 


not raise this exorbitant sum. 


The banner of revolt against this 
pernicious system was first raised in 
the village of Taibe, in the Triangle, 


on Jannuary 7, 1960 when the first | 


meeting of the movement was held. 
It received then and is continuing to 
receive the moral support of the three 
Moslem Kadis in Israel; Sheikh Moussa 
Tabari, the Kadi of Acre and Naza- 


reth, Sheikh Hassan Amin Habash, } 
the Kadi of Jaffa and the southern | 


region. The straw which broke the 
camel’s back and sparked the estab- 
lishment of the present anti-Mabr 
campaign was the appeal by young 
Moslems in the Upper Galilee village 
of Dir Hanna to Sheikh Moussa Ta- 
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bari, whom they asked to find a prac- 
tical solution to the problem which was 
blocking their marriage plans. The Kadi 
answered that they should declare a 
marriage strike. However, it was 
thought that this by itself was insuf- 
ficient without the establishment of a 
unified country-wide movement against 
the Mabr which would conduct a public 
information drive, through its regular 
meetings in the centers of Israel’s 
Moslem population and the publica- 
tion of a bulletin. 


Many Moslem youngsters are forced 
today in despair to put themselves deep 
in debt to banks and moneylenders to 
pay the excessive Mabr demanded by 
the girls’ parents. In passing, it should 
be noted that Islam expressly forbids 
charging interest on loans of money. 


The movement has been greatly en- 
couraged by the support given to it 
by the Arab Local Council and Munici- 
palities, the Arab members of the 
Knesset, the Arab Kadis and the in- 
telligentsia, By its very nature the 
movement is essentially a non-profit 
organization which strives to introduce 
modern social progress into Moslem 
Arab society by reiterating the basic 
ptinciples of Islam. The resolutions 
passed by the foundation conference 
contains one calling for the Mahr to 
be placed at present on a level of 
IL. 1,000. 


The Mahr usually consists of two 
parts, The first is the muegal paid to 
the bride before the wedding, and this 
is what the movement suggests limit- 
ing to IL. 1,000. The second type of 
Mahr, the mua’aggal, is the sum stated 
in the marriage contract in the event 
of divorce’ In Egypt, the. muagal has, 
been fixed at 25 Egyptian piasters, 
after the struggle of the young people, 
but the mua’aggal is still estimated 
at several thousand Egyptian pounds. 

The movement's activities originally 
encountered resistance and suspiscion on 
the part of the parents, but the general 
sympathy and the force of public 
opinion has had an effect and most 
of the parents have reconciled them- 
selves to the new situation. The move- 
ment campaign has been considerably 
helped by the sermons delivered by the 
Kadis in the mosques and by articles in 
the Arab press. The number of marria- 
ges in Israel’s Moslem Arab community 
has actually dropped in recent months 
as the result of a spontaneous strike by 
young Moslems inspired by the activities 
of the movement, although it has not 
called for a strike of this nature. 

The movement is not a revolutionary 
one. but aims at a gradual reform 
through democratic persuasion, which 
will base social progress on the ad- 
vanced tenets of Islam. It is certain to 
win its fight, because right, history 
and the march of time are on its side. 








The outflow of Syrian capital to Lebanon has 
grown into a weak spot of the Syrian-Egyptian 


union. 


AVRAHAM BEN TZUR 


SYRIAN BUSINESSMEN LOOK TOWARDS LEBANON 


p to the end of the Second World 
War Lebanon’s economic develop- 
ment differed very little from that of 
her neighbor Syria. During the French 
mandate the bonds of the foreign 
government restricted the growth of 
both these countries, and in both most 
transactions (export, import, transporta- 
tion and finance) passed through the 
hands of French capitalists. Both were 
in the French currency area. The two 
countries were connected by an overall 
economic and customs union. 
Newertheless, by the end of this 
period, various salient differences be- 
gan to emerge in Lebanon: first a 
higher standard of education of man 
power, and second, a relatively greater 
development of commerce, transporta- 
tion and tourism. With the granting of 
independence and the end of the World 
War, this specialization became more 
marked. While Syria directed her ef- 
forts toward vigorous expansion of ag- 
riculture and industry, Lebanon con- 
centrated om commercial activities, 
brokerage and intermediation for the 
rapidly growing economies of other 
Arab states. She became the channel of 
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import and export (transit trade) for 
them. This function assumed greater 
importance with the end of the British 
mandate over Palestine and the rise of 
the State of Israel, when the stream of 
goods going through Haifa to Jordan, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia was diverted to 
Lebanese ports. As a natural result, 
Lebanon became a “free trade’ country, 
while Syria, in response to the needs 
of agriculture and fledgling industry, 
was obliged to follow ‘protectionist’ 
policies. 

During the years 1948—1958 the 
Syrian middle classes looked upon Le- 
banon and the Lebanese merchants as 
the primary source of their woes, and 
they directed all their energy towards 
ever increasing separation of the two 
economies and ever higher barriers 
between the two countries. 

This development began in 1948, 
when the governments of Syria and 
Lebanon negotiated with France for 
cancellation of the agreement which up 
to that time bound their currencies to 
the French franc. France, then still ina 
position to bargain, stipulated in her 
agreement far-reaching guarantees for 
her interests in these countries. The 
most important of her demands was the 
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continued right of the French bank, 
the Bank of Syria and Lebanon, to act 
as central monetary institution and issue 
currency. 

This demand caused the first dispute 
between Syria and Lebanon. The latter 
agreed to the French condition and 
about the end of 1948 signed a separate 
agreement which released her from the 
restrictions of the franc and turned 
the Lebanese pound into free currency. 
This “treachery” aroused the wrath of 
the Syrians. 


| n spite of the fact that the economic 

union between the two countries 
coninued for about two years, 1949 
marked the separation of the Syrian 
pound from its Lebanese counterpart. 
Whereas Lebanon revoked all restric- 
tions on foreign exchange, Syria conti- 
nued to maintain them in one form or 
another until 1955. The decisive step 
for economic separation was taken in 
1950, when Syria decided to end their 
economic and customs union. 


In 1952 Syria created an “Office of 
Foreign Exchange” whose purpose was, 
among other things, to stimulate the 
market for foreign exchange within 
Syria and thus reduce to a minimum 
her dependence on Beirut bankers and 
moneychangers for the financing of 
foreign trade. In 1955-56 she finally re- 
voked the right of the Bank of Syria 
and Lebanon (French) to issue cur- 
rency and had replaced it with a 
government institution, the Central Bank 
of Syria. 1956 brought Syrian restric- 
tions on travel to Lebanon, — a-mea- 
sure aimed at reducing the number of 


Syrian visitors to Lebanese summer te- 
sorts. These measures and many others 
helped in the establishment of the 
Syrian middle class and created favo- 
rable conditions for the active prticipa- 
tion of domestic private capital in the 
development of agriculture and in- 
dustry, thus laying the foundation for 
marked prosperity. The economic and 
financial situation improved so much 
that in 1954 the government was able 
to do away almost entirely with foreign 
currency restrictions. Capital began to 
flow into the country; the flight of 
capital to other countries all but ceased. 
This boom continued until 1957. 


For Lebanon alsto the separation from 
Syria created a set of favorable circum- 
stances, but of an entirely different 
nature. As we have already noted, by 
the end of the Forties, Lebanon had 
become the transit center for goods 
moving to all the Arab countries of 
the Fertile Crescent. Even before the 
government fully realized what advant- 
ages the situation could bring, there had 
sprung up in Beirut a flourishing black 
market for hard currency of all kinds, 
in connection with the multifarious 
business transactions in that city. With 
end of restrictions on all currency move- 
ment into or out of the country, Le 
banon became the only place in the 
Middle East, and one of the few in 
the whole world, which provided faci- 
lities for absolutely free and unconfined 
exchange of gold or 
whatsoever. 


any currency 


Since the government had concentrat- 
ed on stabilizing the Lebanese pound; 
and to this purpose had. continually in- 
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creased the gold reserves backing it to 
almost 90%, making it one of the stea- 
diest and most sought-after currency 
in the world, Lebanon, especially Beirut, 
became an international center for fi- 
nancial dealings; 


Another factor contributing to the 
speedy rise of finance in Lebanon is 
tied up with the fantastic increase of 
investment in petroleum projects and 
the swelling oil profits in the Middle 
East after the Second World War, most 
particularly during the fifties. Beirut 
banks served as way stations for the 
billions invested by petroleum com- 
panies in prospecting, drilling, laying 
pipe lines and building refineries. On 
the other side, these same banks re- 
ceived the deposits of the “oil-sheikh- 
doms” in the Persian Gulf, which at 
that time, when the companies began 
to pay 50% royalties, amounted to 
legendary sums. The princes of Kuwait, 
Qatr, and Saudi Arabia, who suddenly 
became the recipients of yearly incomes 
of tens or hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, were quite without experience in 
matters of the world money market. 
Nor did they have much faith in the 
financial advisers thoughfully provided 
by the American and British oil com- 
panies. Then they discovered the bank- 
ers in Beirut, fellow-Arabs who spoke 
their own language, dependable experts 
in the mysteries of finance. Thus, with 
the increased flow of oil from the de- 
serts of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, 
millions, perhaps billions, of dollars 
flowed into the valuts of the Lebanese 
banks. These, of course, served only as 
connecting-links with other world bank- 


ing centers in Europe, espacially Swi- 
tzerland and in America. Nonetheless, 
the fees for this middleman’s service, 
probably far from modest, sufficed to 
create a prosperity unequalled in the 
world’s banking history. 


anks spring up in Lebanon like 

mushrooms after the rain. In the 
year 1960 alone five new banks opened 
in Beirut, raising the total for the 
country to ninety! (sic) ! At the be. 
ginning of this year (1961) the Le. 
banese Minister of the Treasury turned 
down (temporarily) seventeen applica- 
tions for permission to open additional 
banks on the grounds of “protecting 
the interests of those already function- 
ing.” 

The total of open deposits in Leban- 
ese banks rose in the course of the 
years 1949—1960 as follows: (in mil- 
lions of Lebanese pounds). 


Year Sum 
1949 175 
1951 253 
1953 324 
1955 443 
1957 551 
1959 778 
1960 1168 
(September) 


(These data are from the report of 
the Bank de Syrie et du Liban, quoted 
in Commerce du Liban, Monthly, 15.2 
1960 and 15.1.61). 

The net profit from financial tran- 
sactions in Lebanon rose during the 
years 1954—195z from 55 million to 
93 million Lebanese pounds, and has 
continued to rise during the last two 
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years also. One must remember that 
these figures relate only to open de- 
posits and to the profits openly listed 
by the banks. However, the most impor- 
tant part of their business does not ap- 
pear in their reports. In order to en- 
courage the money market, largely 
based as it is on “black” or speculative 
deals, which thrive on concealment, the 
Lebanese government long ago passed 
a law known as the Bank Secrecy 
Law, which permits witholding from 
publication information of any kind 
which the bank is not interested in 
having known. So there is little doubt 
that real profits are several times larger 
than official figures reveal. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is precisely these shady- 
dealings, which bring the fattest pro- 
fits to Lebanese investment. The pre- 
vailing conditions of extreme freedom 
and consistent high demand, as against 
the stringent regulations in other Arab 
countries, provide exactly the right set- 
ting for all kinds of “money-business,” 
ranging from smuggling of ordinary 
commodities through contraband gold 
and foreign exchange to hashish and 
the white slave traffic. 


Lebanese statistics show that gold im- 
ports, for example, in 1959 amunted to 
129 million Lebanese pounds, or 15% 
of total imports. Clearly, most of this 
gold was meant to be smuggled into 
neighboring countries, particularly Syria. 
Dr. A. Y, Badre, professor in the 
American University in Beirut, recently 
listed these “doubtful transactions” 
among primary factors for present Le- 
banese prosperity. 


The phenomenal succes of the Leba- 


nese bourgeoisie was the envy of their 
Syrian counterparts and sharpened the 
competition and rivalry between them. 
The distance between then grew, the 
Syrians turned towards Egypt, whose 
new regime advocated economic mea- 
sures, which seemed to the Syrians 
eexactly in line with their own plans. 
Eventually, at the beginning of 1958, 
Syria and Egypt came together to found 
the United Arab Republic. 


The merger of the two states was at 
first a political Union only, and both 
regions continued to exist as separate 
economic units. the most 
important decisions affecting Syrian eco- 
nomic policy were made from then on 
in Cairo and not in Damascus’ 


However, 


Pyronitenive portion of Syria’s bu- 
sinessmen put great hope on the 
capacity of this union to increase pros- 
perity and stimulate economic activity 
in their country. However, after a short 
time, they came to the conclusion that 
their haste to unite with Egypt had 
been a mistake. Their great expectations 
soon gave way to bitter disappointment. 
The hoped-for boom failed to material- 
ize; quite the contrary: the consistent 
upward trend which had characterized 
Syrian affairs since the dissolution of 
her economic uniton with Lebanon in 
1950 suddenly stopped and turned 
downward. Pre-union prosperity gave 
way to gradually worsening depression. 
National income, which had risen by 
60% between the years 1949 and 1957 
(a rise of about 8% a year) fell sharply 
in 1958 and 1959. Official figures 
which show the division of the national 
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income into various sectors for 1953, 
1957, 1959, prove that this trend 
was not restricted only to agriculture 
where one could explain it as the 
natural result of the drought of the 
last few years. According to these 
figures, national income as a whole, 
which had risen from 2,111 m. Syrian 
pounds in 1953, to 2,514 millions in 
1957, dropped to 2276 million in 1959. 
Among other things, the revenue from 
commerce decreased from 386 millions 
in 1957 to 330 millions in 1959; in the 
same period revenue from finanncial 
transactions fell from 48 millions to 45 
millions. Income from industry in 1959 
was no more than it had been in 1953, 
in spite of the fact that dozens of fact- 
ories and industrial projects had been 
constructed during that period. (These 
figures are taken from ‘‘Revenu national 
de la Province Syrienne par secteur, 
Commerce du Liban, edition mensuelle, 
Beirut, 15.1.1961, p. 73). 


The trend towards monetary stabiliza- 
tion and increase in gold and hard 
currency coverage changed to a marked 
decrease in the value of the Syrian 
pound and to inflationary policies. Bet- 
ween December 1957 and October 1960 
banknotes in circulation increased from 
465 million Syrian pounds to 482.5 
millions. At the same time, gold and 
other hard currency reserves dropped 
from 163 to 129 millions, or from 
39.9% to 26.7% backing for money in 
circulation. Loans made by the govern- 
mental Central Bank of Syria to private 
enterpreneurs also went down during 
this period from 163.8 million to 138.1 
million. The actual decrease in credit 
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to the private investor is much larger 
than the numbers themselves show, due 
to the concomitant decrease of almost 
30% in the value of money. Sources: 
F.A.O. Country report: U.A.R. Syrian 
region Rome 1959 c. II p. 41. Com- 
merce du _ Liban, 
15.1.1961 e. 67. 


edition measvelle 


In the autumn of last year Dr. Anwar 
as Shalah, the secretary of the chamber 
of Industry in Damascus, published an 
article in the Egyptian bi-weekly Al- 
Abram al Aqtisadi, complaining of the 
serious shortage of credit hampering 
private enterprise in Syria today. He 
points enviously to the bustling money 
market in Beirut and its attraction for 
the vast sums of the “oil sheikhs’” of 
the Persian Gulf. Why, he asks, cannot 
private Syrian business attract the in- 
vestment of some of this capital ? 


Bo financial market, therfore, 
has once more become the object of 
Syrian attention, but not only for 
those businessmen who need capital. It 
also lures private Syrian investment, 
money fleeing the conditions of crisis 
now affecting that country and seeking 
the profits available in prosperous Le- 
banon. Furthermore, the Syrian author- 
ities admit that in recent years more 
money has trickled out to Lebanon by 
illegal means than has been made to 
flow in the opposite direction. The out- 
ward flow of money takes the form, 
among others, of hoarding gold, which 
is of course, also smuggled through 
Lebanon. In 1958, 48 million Syrian 
pounds was the sum of gold imported; 
the following year brought governe- 
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mental restrictions, but they only seemed 
to what the hoarding and smuggling 
craze. We have already noted the de- 
stination of most of the gold legally 
imported into Lebanon. 

The outflow of Syrian capital to 
Lebanon has grown into a weak spot 
of the Syrian-Egyptian union, and the 
focus of grave danger for the present 
Syrian regime. Itself the result of crisis, 
this flight of funds has made the situa- 
tion worse, almost to the point of col- 
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lapse. At the beginning of this year 
the UAR authorities were forced to 
take drastic measures in an attempt to 
stop the flow: regulation of foreign 
exchange, prohibition against taking 
Syrian currency out of the country or 
bringing foreign coin in, licencing of 
all specie transactions etc. 

In any case, one thing stands out 
clearly: the Syrian bourgeoisie; who in 
the past turned their backs on Beirut 
and set their faces towards Cairo, have 
now reversed their position. This ten- 
dency has become increasingly obvious 
since the second year of the union. In 
the first year the crisis was not so 
apparent as it was later. In addition, 
Lebanon was then going through the 
severe trials of riots and civil war; but 
since then her wounds have healed, her 
economy is booming, and the contrast 
between Lebanese prosperity and Syrian 
slump has sharpened. This could not 
but have far-reaching repercussions in 
the latter country. 

In other words, Lebanon has once 
more become the object of keen inte- 
rest for Syrian businessmen; this is a 
major challenge to the leaders of the 
UAR, One o fthe chief reasons for 
their present swappish attitude towards 
Lebanon and perhaps also an explana- 
tion for the recent steps towards re- 
counciliation with Jordan, in an attempt 
to avoid being engaged on two fronts. 








Dr. SAMUEL ROLBANT 


SOME SOCIAL DATA RELATING TO ISRAEL POPULATION 


O ne often reflects sadly on the 
fact that this country, with its 
incessant social turbulance and flux, 
where absorption of large-scale immi- 
gration and communal integration pro- 
vides the sociologist with firsthand ma- 
terial for the study of interesting so- 
cial processes, has so far attracted little 
serious attention by students of socio- 
logy: Israel has often been described 
as the world’s richest social laboratory 
where data of every conceivable cha- 
racter are offered to the social analyst, 
yet, somehow, while much attention has 
been centered around political and inter- 
national problems, little attempt has been 
made to size up the country's social 
problems in a comprehensive manner. 
We are still in need of a textbook on 
the sociology of Israel, although a few 
studies of an introductory nature have 
been compiled without apparent attempt 
to draw wider conclusion from avail- 
able data. The following is an attempt 
to offer a brief description of the counts- 
ty’s social composition, risking cert- 
ain generalizations regarding the sub- 
stance of her civilization. And although 
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problems. 


it is said that a country at grips with 
problems of upbuilding is realy interes- 
ted in taking stock of its ultimate 
ends it would nevertheless be profitable 
to point out some possible directions in 
which Israel society moves. 


Unlike every country in the world 
which experienced a large scale immi- 
gration (United States, Australia, Cana- 
da), Israel still has a predominantly 
foreign-born population, (only one third 
native-born). Of those born abroad. 
some 25 per cent from the Asian con- 
tinent, 19 per cent from North Africa 
and some 55 per cent from countries of 
Europe. The present composition of the 
Jewish population by country of birth 
differs significantly from that of 1948, 
the year of the establishment of the state. 
Then, only 12 per cent came from Asian 
countries and only 2.5 per cent from 
Africa, and the foreign born population 
of Israel was predominantly European 
(85%) one in every three European 
Jews having come from Poland. Of 
the European-born Jewry, Poland is to- 
day responsible for just over 21 per 
cent, with Rumania in second place 
(12.7), and Germany, Austria and the 
USSR in third place (4.5 each). Of the 
Asian born quarter of the “foreigners” 
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Iraq comes first with 11.1 per cent, 
Yemen 5.4 per cent and then Turkey 
the Moslem Middle East account for 
something like 45 per cent of the 
foreign born population, the percentage 
of these communities in Israel is well 
over fifty, explicable by the higher birth 
rate of Eastern as compared with Erope- 
an immigrant families. In fact the 
orienal communities came to this country 
with considerably larger families than 
their European brethern. While the 
median age of the Israeli born is only 
7.77 (only 450 Israelis over the age of 
70 and one thousand over the pensiont 
able age (65) are “Sabras,” the Median 
age of the European and American born 
population is 42.98 and that of the 
Afro-Asian born immigrants is 25. 


The Israeli population, it must be re- 
membered, is the youngest in the world. 
Thitty five per cent of the Jews in Is- 
rael are under 14, while those between 
the ages of 15 and 35 account for 
another 30%. Less than five per cent 
of Jews are above sixty five, as compar- 
ed to 17 per cent in twelve West Europe- 
an countries. Consequently Israel has no 
old age problem, no “pensioners vote” 
and few of the institutions, forms of 
entertainment and industries arising from 
a sizable older group of people. 


and one of the most interesting 
features of Israeli population, which 
stands in sharp contrast to Jewish life 
outside the state, is its distribution be- 
tween town and country. Throughout 
the ages Jews have been the most urban 
people, living mainly in industrial and 
trading cities and townships. Israel is 


the only country in the nation’s history 
which has had a sizable village popula- 
tion. Villages and collective settlements 
account for rather more than 25 per 
cent of the population, and although 
the growth of membership of the mo- 
Shavim and the kibbutzim has been 
rather slow of late, cooperative farming 
still accounts for forty per cent of the 
rural population. 


This distribution reflects the composi- 
tion of the labor force which in Israel 
differs significantly from the occupa- 
tional structure of Jews in countries of 
the Diaspora. There the majority of 
Jewish persons gainfully employed be- 
long to the business community, pro- 
fessions and services, while the distribu- 
tion of Jewish manpower in Israel is 
rather more like that of the non-Jewish 
population in Europe. 


Thus something like sixteen per cent 
of Jews are engaged in agriculture and 
fisheries, 22 per cent in manufacturing 
and crafts, 9% in public work, trans- 
port 9%, services and administration 
40%, commerce 13%. The presence of 
a large working class population reflects 
the composition of the population by 
employement status. 75% of Jews in 
Israel are wage earners and members of 
the kibbutzim while 20% are employers, 
self-employed and members of cooper- 
atives. Another more interesting break- 
down of manspower is according to 
occupation. It appears that 30% of 
employed persons are building and in- 
dustrial workers, as against 15.6 per 
cent engaged in agriculture. Eleven per 
cent are professional and technical work- 
ers, while 13% are clerical workezrs. 
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There are less than ten per cent of 
merchants and salesmen and rather less 
than 3% of managerial and administrat- 
ive personnel. These figures afford an 
interesting and telling illustration of the 
significant changes which the country 
has produced in the social and psycho- 
logical make up of the Jewish nation. 
It is against this reality that the oft- 
repeated anti-semitic utterances, as well 
as the Soviet propagandists’ charges, of 
the unproductive character of the Jews 
must be judged. 


Two more social phenomena in Israel 
are worthy of notice. Life-expectancy is 
generally regarded as a reliable criterion 
of national welfare, the standards of 
health and hygiene and the general level 
of governmental care for the popula- 
tionst sick and infirm. In Israel the 
general expectation of life is 69.5 form 
males and 72.5 for females, which com- 
pares favourably with countries with the 
highest standards of living. Needles to 
say countries of the Arab Middle East 
stand in sharp contrast to Israel with 
only 40 for Egypt and significatly less 
in Yemen and Saudi Arabia. However, 
even here some differences must be 
noted between the European and Orient- 
al Jews, which again reflects the sub- 
stantial differences prevailing in public 
hygiene, food habits and level of me- 
dical treatment obtained in their coun- 
tries of origin. 


Another phenomenon worthy of men- 
tion is the rather slow process of in- 
tercommunal integration. Seventeen out 
of every 20 marriages are solemnized 
between people of the same continental 
origin. The general tendency is for 





people to marry members of their own 
community, and there is very little in. 
termarriage between Jews, say, from 
Iraq and Yemen, or from Poland and 
Morocco. Also, what is significant is 
that Israel-born boys to marry Israel- 
born girls, while new immigrant boys on 





the whole, take girls from new im. 

migrant families. Of the 14,500 re. | 
gistered marriages in 1957 only 3,300 
were solemized between native or ve- 
teran Israelis and new immigrants. It 
would appear that only some 15 per 
cent of marriages take place between 
people of European descent and Afro- 
Asian countries of origin. Operative 
here are language difficulties, food cus- 
toms, religious rituals and other attri- | 
butes of communal life brought over by 
new immigrants from countries of their 
sojourn. All this makes for the per- 
petuation of communal entities, making 





the process of blending slow and imper- | 


ceptible. Needless to say, the multipli- 
city of communal traditions and types | 
of social organization works as a stan- 
ding agency of duplication and waste. 
To take a typical example: in a new 
immigrant settlement the government 
may have to erect four small synagogues 
to cater to four separate communities | 
when one larger house of worship would 
have been simpler and more economical. 


n interesting indications of the 
es of the Israeli civilization is 
afforded by facts relating to average 
marriage age of Jewish males and fe- 
males, the average age is quite high — 


twenty nine for males and 24.3 for fe 


males. However, substantial differences : 
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exist in this field, as in all other fields, 
between European and Oriental Jews: 
while figures for European men and 
women are 33 and 29 respectively, 
for Oriental Jews they are 26 and 21.9. 

It would seem that data relating to 
Oriental communities come somewhat 
nearer to those obtaining among the 
Israel Arab population than to those of 
European Jewry in Israel. Thus, child- 
ren under 14 constitute 30 percent 
of the European Jewish population in 
respect to data concerning natural in- 
crease, infant deaths, and live births. 
But while there is still some difference 
between Oriental Jewish and Israel Arab 
rates of mortality, the difference is even 
larger between Israeli Arabs and the 
Arabs of adjoining countries. Thus, in- 
fant mortality rates per thousand Arabs 
(Christians 42, Moslems 54) is con- 
siderably lower than that of Egypt 
and less than half that of Saudia and 
Yemen. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
while population data for Israel show 
this country to be one of the most ad- 
vanced in most aspects of social deve- 
lopment, the point to the existance of 
three distinct groups: people of Euro- 
pean stock, immigrants from the 
Orient, and local Arab population. The 
most significant fact, however, is that 
with time, this stratification tends do 


diminish, while the difference in level 
between Israel Arabs and their brethren 
across the border tends to be rather 
stationary. Most social observers seem 
to be of the opinion that this last fact 
is not without deep political implica- 
tions and must serve as a starting point 
in any evaluation of Israel—Arab re- 
lationships. It is this disparity that pro- 
vides both Israel leaders and the world 
powers with a challange they dare not 
shirk, if lasting peace is to be secured 
in the Middle East. 
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“In our country a graduate of a university writes 
a book about ghosts and spirits, while in Israel, 
alas, they produce heavy water...” 
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SALAMA MUSA — EGYPTIAN WRITER AND THINKER li 
he 
—-—- ----— —— EE: SS LA SEER RS TE ee he 
CALL FOR PEACE WITH ISRAEL ' (r 

The following article by Salama Musa appeared in Al-Anzar on April 8, 1951. 

I have read that the Egyptian budget for the 1951/52 fiscal year amounts 
to LE 231 million. This means that every Egyptian has to pay LE 11.5 a year ni 
in taxes. Both budget and taxes are considerable, if we take into account the E; 
| fact that most of the peasants in Egypt have an annual income which is less Ci 
than this average tax. fc 
Egypt needs well-equipped industrial plants. But if the government will : 
impose such heavy taxes on all sections of the population, in order to fill its " 
coffers, the industrialists will not invest sufficient capital in the development x 
of new branches of the economy. I am a socialist, and tend to agree with W 
levying heavy taxes on the richer sections of the population. But at the tt 

same time I admit the need to allow the investors and industrialists to invest 

their capital effectively in all branches of industry, because unless this 
is done we will not be able to free ourselves from our primitive rural , & 
conditions. f 
The distribution of the budget among the various Government Ministries f 

also arouses my anger. Inter alia I read that the allocations for the Ministeries 
of Social Welfare, Health and Municipal Affairs barely total LE 18 milion- g 
LE-1.5 million less than the combined budgess of these three Ministeries in | 
the previous fiscal year. Everyone interested in improving the ‘social . J 
conditions in our country will regard this as a retrogressive step. On the . 4 
other hand, the military budget has been increased by LE 8 million. While P 
reducing the efforts to ensure the people of Egypt a minimum standard of i 

living, we are reinforcing our military strength, It is also surprising that the | 

arms budget, which amounts this year to LE 44 million, does not include | ‘ 
the continuing expenses because of the situation in Palestine and ! 
which — according to my information — total LE 10 million. I ask myself Ft 
if this large military expenditure is justified. b 
The reduction of expenditure on education, social welfare, health and ( 

municipal affairs in order to increase our arms supplies should give us food 
| for thought. Have we carried out our public works program ? Have we given 
our farmers to live under healthy conditions ? Are our farms and industries 
in such a good situation that we can afford to spend LE 55—60 on 











buying cannons and military equipment ? Have we become imperialists ? 
Make peace with Israel and reduce the military budget by another 

LE 3—4 — million annually. “Lead the people, instead of being the victims 

ef its declarations”. 
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wo and a half years ago — in August 
T 1958 — modern Arabic literature 
lost one of its greatest sons, when the 
Egyptian Coptic writer and thinker, 
Musa died. His death struck a particu- 
larly hard blow at the socialist-materia- 
list school in Arabic literature, which he 
helped to found and to whose writings 
he contributed over several decades 
(more than once from a prison cell). 


Salama Musa was one of the pio- 
neers of free and progressive thought in 
Egypt. In his stories, novels and criti- 
cism he opened a window on the West 
for a whole generation in Egypt, bring- 
ing them close to the 20th century's 
scientific achievements in a life’s work 
which included 45 books (including his 
translations) and thousands of articles. 


Salama Musa was born in Zagazig, 
a city in the Nile Delta, in 1887. His 
family were Copts who originally came 
from upper Egypt. His father was a 
government official who registered the 
100 feddan of land he acquired over the 
years in his children’s name, thus en- 
abling young Salama to take his first 
steps in life without financial worries. 
His first schooling was in a kutab, an 
old fashioned type of religious school- 
room, in which he studied the Koran 
and other Moslem religious writings 
despite the ban on teaching them to 
Christians. From 1903 to 1907 he stu- 
died at a Government Secondary School 
in Cairo; here he acquired his first 
bitter hatred of the British conqueror. 
The teachers in this school were British, 
and their behavior was cruel and humil- 
iating; he refers to them at length in 
his autobiography ‘The Education of 


Salama Musa.” The suppressed every 
spark of national feeling and humilia- 
ted the “native” students. In addition, 
the Copts were not only looked upon 
with contempt by the British, but were 
regarded as second-class citizens within 
the Egyptian national movement. One 
Pan-Islamic author wrote: “There is no 
one who can stop a Moslem from 
making shoes (a symbol of con- 
tempt—.) from a Copt’s cheeks. (The 
cheek is a symbol of standing and 
prestige—.).”” The writer Ahmad Lutfi 
es-Sayed proclaimed the slogan: “Egypt 
for Egyptians” (i. e. without religious 
differences). This stirring appeal made 
an unfogettable impression on the young 
Salama Musa, who considered es-Sayed 
his spiritual guide in Egyptian politics. 


Cairo of those days could not satisfy 
young Salama Musa, who thirsted for 
learning and culture. Arabic literature, 
and poetry in particular, was still in the 
doldrums, after hundreds of years of de- 
cline from a once glorious past. He re- 
ceived spiritual encouragement from two 
Arab Christians, one the Lebanese Ya’- 
akub Saruf, publisher of the monthly 
Al-Muktataf (The Anthology), which 
dealt with popular science and attracted 
the eager young Salama to deal with 
Darwinism; it was in this magazine that 
his first article appeared in 1909. The 
other was the journalist Farah Anton 
from Aleppo, editor of the periodical 
Al-Liwa (The Flag), together with Gir- 
gi Ziedan, father of the historical novel 
in modern Arab literature. Anton in- 
troduced him to the great figures of 
French thought and literature, and soon 
Salama set off for France to broaden his 
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education. In Paris he was inspired by 
the breadth of vision of the French 
press and particularly L’Humanité, the 
Communist organ which always re- 
mained a model for him. In France he 
studied socialism and Marxism. When 
he returned to Egypt he published a 
book, entitled “Socialism” and in 1920 
he was one of the founders of the 
Egyptian Socialist Party which was dis- 
banded a short time afterwards. 


Salama Musa was enchanted by French 
culture. He saw that the ordinary 
Frenchman knew more about his own 
culture — that of ancient Egypt — 
than he did himself. In his autobiogra- 
phy the writer describes how this dis- 
covery shocked him. He placed the 
blame at the door of the British teachers 
in the secondary schools who did all they 
could to conceal the Egyptian national 
heritage from their pupils. After re- 
turning to Egypt he wrote a book called 
“Egypt — Source of Culture,” in which 
he praises the Pharaohs. Salama Musa, 
the Copt, admired the Phraohs, and 
this standpoint brought him more than 
once to the verge of a conflict between 
Egyptian nationalism and Arab nation- 
alism, but never in an extreme way. 
The complete negation of Arab national- 
ism, as proclaimed by the Pharaonic 
movement, was in vogue at the turn of 
the century, and remnants of this ap- 
proach still remain. Actually, Musa’s 
opposition to the Pan-Arab approach was 
linked with his progressive political out- 
look, and for this reason he was oppos- 
ed to the policy of the Arab League 
which served its imperialist masters. He 
did not refrain from publicly opposing 


Faraouk’s armed invasion of Palestine | 


in 1948. 


he two years he spent in France 


greatly broadened his horizon. He | 
returned to Egypt for a short time be- _ 


fore he was taken ill. The doctors diag- 
nosed bronchitis and prescribed a stay 
in a dry climate. He went to Morocco, 
where he made a “discovery” which af- 
fected his thought and indeed his whole 
spiritual development: he could not 
talk to his fellow Arabs in Morocco 
except in French. From that time he 
began devoting much of his time and 
energy to simplifying the Arab lan- 
guage. He began by writing what he 
had to say in a simple, straightforward 
and modern way, without using the 
rhetorical phrases so beloved of classical 
and indeed modern Arab writers. Fur- 
ther, he suggested replacing the Arab 
script by Latin characters in order to 
make it easier to teach and disseminate. 
In his book, “Arab Language and Style,” 
he demanded that the Arabic language 
be freed from the bondage of the past 
and adapted to modern needs, 


During the years 1909 — 1913, 
which he spent in England, his outlook 
on life crystallized. He joined the Fabian 
Society, where he met George Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells. In his autobio- 
graphy he relates his first meeting with 
Shaw : 


“He was looking at a picture of 
Shaw in the Fabian clubroom. Sud- 
denly Shaw walked past him and 
asked : What do you think of that 
awful ugliness ?” He answered : ‘It’s 
a beautiful picture. Certainly not an 
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awful ugliness.’ A conversation devel- 
oped between the two of them, and 
after Shaw discovered that the man 
he was talking to was a Copt he said: 
‘If so, then you must be a Monophy- 
site’ (i. e. one who believes that 
Jesus had only one nature — A.K.). 


Salama Musa, who was almost com- 
pletely indifferent to the religion to 
which he belonged formally, did not 
know what this word meant. He knew 
that Shaw was a vegetarian, and con- 
duded that this was some scientific 
term used by abstainers from flesh, 
Accordingly he replied: ‘No, sir, they 
eat meat in Egypt as well.’ Shaw burst 
out laughing, and advised the young 
man to read the article on Monophysi- 
tism in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Shaw left a lasting impression on 
him. In 1920 Musa’s first published 
work appeared: the introduction to the 
Arab translation of Shaw’s “Man and 
Superman.” Musa considered Shaw the 
greatest writer of his time (and in fact 
he himself was later often called “The 
Egyptian Bernard Shaw’ because of 
his acquired Shavian views.) In_ this 
article he expressed leftist views, later 
crystallized into socialism. 


Salama Musa also learnt from Shaw 
that science should be a beacon for 
twentieth-century man. So strongly did 
Shaw influence Musa in this respect 
that the Egyptian intellectual undertook 
the pioneering task of spreading the 
knowledge of science and technology in 
his writings. ‘Science is strength,” he 
never tired of saying. Over and over 
again he told. the people of Egypt and 
the Arab people in general: “We do 


not need more clerks — we need 
scientists.” His popular scientific wri- 
tings include “The theory of evolution 
and the Origin of Man” (on Darwi- 
nism), “The Hidden Sense” (on 
Freudian theory and _ psychoanalysis), 
“Today and Tomorrow” (a collection 
of articles on the concept of evolution 
which deal with the need to live for 
tomorrow), and many others. In scores 
of articles over the years he called for 
the “implantation of scientific thought 
in the Arab world.” “If I had control 
of the Arab world,” he writes in one 
of his articles, “I would order the tran- 
lation of a hundred books on the de- 
velopment of life in various fields, so 
as to acclerate the pace of Arab devel- 
opment. The Arabs should make use of 
the latest discoveries instead of clinging 
to their outmoded customs and remain- 
ing content with selling oil.’ He at- 
tached great importance to industrializa- 
tion, comparing it with agriculture, 
“whose time,” he claimed, “is past,” 
Musa accused the British of having 
turned Egypt into a cotton plantation. 
“As long as the people of Egypt lives 
on cotton, wheat, millet and similar 
crops it does not need scientific thought, 
but without this thought industry can- 
not be established.” “If the Arab 
peoples,” he warns elsewhere, “do not 
accept the new weapon — industry — 
they will lose it.” He developed the 
idea that the more highly industrialized 
the world became, the easier it would 
become to create a unified and world- 


wide socialist society. 
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A few years ago a lawyer who had 
studied at Al-Azhar wrote a book which 
dealt with ghosts and evil spirits. The 
author stated that he believed impli- 
citly in ghosts, and that there were as 
many ghosts in the world as there were 
people... Commenting on this book, 
Salama Musa wrote in a sad tone (this 
was in January 1957): “In our country 
a graduate of a university writes a book 
about ghosts and spirits, while in Israel, 
alas, they produce heavy water and ex- 
port it to the United States, France and 
Britain for the making of atomic bombs. 
Israel is industrial, and the Arab coun- 
tries are agricultural.” 


| ike his teacher Bernard Shaw, Musa 
strongly opposed the prejudices and 
misguided beliefs which hamper the 
development of society. He regarded re- 
ligion and those who practiced it as 
severe handicaps to progress, and fought 
them uncompromisingly. ‘“‘Religion, 
which stands still, is in complete op- 
position to evolution, which implies the 
destruction of past beliefs.” In one of 
his articles he called for the separation 
of church and state. “Religion does not 
develop, while the state will perish 
if it does not develop,” he wrote. 
Although Shaw was one of the most 
powerful influences on Salama Musa’s 
life and thought, the latter was in- 
fluenced by many other figures. In one 
of his most absorbing books (‘These 
Taught Me”) he lists his spiritual 
ancestors. This is a rich gallery of 
thinkers and scientists (Voltaire, Goethe, 
Darwin, Thoreau, Freud, Shaw, Wells, 
Gandhi, Schweitzer, Sartre and others). 


He translated some of the most im- 
portant works by such men as Dosto- 
evsky, Darwin, Shaw and others, and 
presented them to the Arab readers in 
their own language. 

On the eve of World War I Salama 
Musa returned to Egypt and devoted 
himself to literary and political activity 
against the British invader, who, in his 
opinion, was to blame for Egypt’s back- 
wardness, and against Egypt’s own re- 
actionary rulers. He published a maga- 
zine called Al-Mustakbal (The Future) 
in 1914 and identified himself with the 
Wafd. 

During the persecution of the Com- 
munists in the 1920's and 1930's he was 
arrested several times. When reaction in 
creased in Egypt, he was afraid to go 
abroad for fear the authorities would 
not allow him to return to his beloved 
Egypt, as they frequently did in the 
case of “undesirable elements.” He 
watched with anxiety the rise of the 
Moslem Brotherhood, who wanted to 
replace a national consciousness with 
religious fanaticism. After World War 
Il, when the radical wave began to rise 
in Egypt, Salama Musa sharpened his 
pen and published strongly anti-British 
articles. He criticized the Egyptian Go- 
vernment for persecuting the left and 
for placing those who expressed danger- 
ous and subversive views “in a detention 
camp in Sinai,” which he called “The 
Egyptian Buchenwald.” He was arrested 
and then released again, upon which 
he promptly continued his struggle. In 
1946 he was the first to demand the 
establishment of a socialist republic in 
Egypt. Until his dying day he followed 
the struggle of the Arab people for li- 
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beration and independence with close 
interest. His last action in this respect 
came in March 1958, when he publish- 
ed a booklet on the Algerian people's 
struggle for its freedom, together with 
other anti-imperialist writers such as 
‘Abd er-Rahman_ esh-Sharkawi. 


a socialist, Salama Musa defended 

the women’s cause and demanded 
that women be given equal rights. He 
opposed polygamy bitterly, in return 
for which he was dubbed a “heretic” 
by religious fanatics. In one of his 
publications he says that society should 
recognize the right of young boys and 
girls to have sexual intercourse before 
marriage. “Marriages should only be 
made for love,” he declared. 

Musa called for a close link between 
literature and life. This brought him 
into conflict with the most respected 
literary figures of the day, the “ivory 
tower writers,” as he called them. In 
one literary symposium in Egypt, he 
stated that the very fact that the in- 
disputable reaction between literature 
and life still had to be discussed shows 
how far Arab literature lagged behind. 
“Literature does not exist outside of 
human existence,” he declared unequi- 
vocally in the same discussion. 

Towards the close of his life he cry- 
stallized his ideas in literature and de- 
clared himself to belong to the socia- 
list realist school. He appeared in pub- 
lic debates and defended the materialist 
viewpoint on nature and history. In one 
of these debates the veteran writer 
‘Abas Mahmoud el-‘Akad remarked that 
the victories won by the Arabs during 
the Islamic period had their stimulus in 


a spiritual propulsion. Musa placed mat- 
ters in a realistic perspective by analy- 
zing these conquests in the light of 
socialist materialism. His outspoken 
views earned him many enemies, even 
among his fellow-writers. Unlike most 
Arab writers Salama Musa did not 
write poetry. But on many occasions he 
expressed himself as against the old- 
fashioned traditions of Arabic poetry 
which bind the poet in the shackles of 
forms fixed hundreds of years ago. He 
undertook an interesting analysis of clas- 
sical Arab poetry, which consisted in 
part of praises couched in an ornate 
thetorical style, with readymade tri- 
butes to the highest bidder. He also de- 
nounced the amoral poets who multi- 
plied so rapidly at the time that Islam 
reached its zenith, during the Abbassid 
regime. “The poet must possess certain 
moral values,"” Musa insisted. He prophe- 
sied a bright future for modern Arabic 
poetry, if the poets would be able to 
create a human poetry about mankind 
and men’s lives and works, and free 
themselves from the suffocating chains 
of the past. In his criticism of modern 
Arab poets Musa did not spare the 
greatest of them, Shawki, who not in- 
frequently lent his pen to the flattering 
of rulers. 

Salama Musa divided his time and 
his life between journalism and litera- 
ture. His first magazine, The Future, 
was banned because of its extreme 
views. The second magazine was cal- 
led A-Majala el-Jedida (The New Ma- 
gazine), and it maintained publication 
for 14 years, from 1930 to 1944, when 
it was closed. Salama gathered round 

(Continued on p. 59) 








Progress is not keeping up with the rapid popula- 
tion growth. 


GIDEON WEIGERT 





EDUCATION PROBLEMS IN EGYPT 


he government of Egypt has re- 

ince the revolution in July 1952 
peatedly proclaimed that the educational 
problems of the conquest of the tre- 
mendous amount of illiteracy and of 
putting in school all the children of 
compulsory-school age would get prio- 
rity of treatment. 

Today, eight years after Nasser’s re- 
volution, the time may be ripe for 
some first attempt at an evaluation. 
What really has been achieved in this 
important field ? What is the present 
state of Egyptian education ? What are 
the prospects for the future? How 
much of the lofty ideals of 1952 have 
been realized ? And what do Egyptian 
investigators themselves think of their 
country’s achievements in this field ? 

The material presented here is based 
on figures recently published in Cairo, 
themselves a kind of first attempt at 
summarizing the results of these eight 
years. 

The Cairo Government has undoubt- 
edly devoted a great deal of attention 
in recent years to the development of 
education in the Nile Valley. The Mi- 
nistry of Education's budget rose from 
LE 30.8 million in 1952/53 to LE 47.2 
million in 1957/58. According to the 





GIDEON WEIGERT (Jerusalem Post), cor- 
respondent and writer, 


ten-year-plan for education (1954-64), , 
the budget elementary education alone 
will be LE 40 million in 1964 instead 
of the LE 12 million in 1952/53. What 
is being achieved with these tremend- 
ous sums ? 

The number of schools (elementary, — 
post-elementary and secondary) and , 
the number of pupils have shown the 
following growth: 





Schools Pupils 
1951/52 7,371 1,735,000 
1957/58 8,713 2,632,000 


These figures show that during the 
period of six years the number of 
pupils rose by almost 900,000. Sine 
the total number of potential pupils 
rose by 240,000 because of natural in- 
crease (about 500,000 annually), the 
relative advance was about 660,000. We 
might point out here that most of the 
UNESCO figures and precentages for 
education in the Middle East countries 
may be misleading if it is not under | 
stood that they are usually based oo 
six years of compulsory education in- 
stead of the eight or nine years custom 
ary in other countries. 

According to the most recent figures 


the Egyptian schools now hold 2.9 mil » 


lion children of compulsory schooll age 
(6—12), out of the 4.4 million childres 
of this age. The percentage of childres 
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of compulsory school age who actually 
attend school thus rose from 47.9 per 
cent in 1953/54 to about 54 per cent 
in 1959. Egyptian sources point with 
satisfaction to the fact that for the first 
time in the history of education in 
their country the number of children at- 
tending has risen above the 50 per 
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Technical 
Institutes Students 
lt 5 5,200 
198 10 4,700 
Teachers Schools 
Training Students 
9 2,600 
4,290 


cent mark. according to the ten-year 
plan for 1954—64 and additional 4000 
schools must be erected during the com- 
ing four years, at a cost of LE 80 mil- 
lion. Even if this tremendous sum is 
actually found the problem will still 
be to find the necessary additional 
58,000 teachers, especially in light of 
the present rate of teacher-training, 
which will be discussed below. A sum 
of LE 6 million has been allocated for 
this teacher-preparation. 

There are no exact figures for second- 
ary school education in Egypt at the 
present time. In the intermediate, post- 
elementary or preparatory, stage there 
are 750 institutions of learning with 
about 250,000 students. Vacational 
training in Egypt is divided into two 
stages: primary and secondary. In the 
first group there were at the end of 
1958 65 schools with 13,000 students. 
In the second group there 26 institu- 
tions with 12,000 students. To these 
must be added eight institutions for 
advanced industrial or agricultural train- 
ing, with 7,100 students. 

The training of teachers has undoubt- 
edly been stepped up appreciably in 
Egypt during the past few years and 
even doubled in certain cases. The fol- 
lowing table shows the rate of growth 
in teachers’ training schools and ad- 
vanced technical schools. 


There are also 4,500 girls in Womens’ 
Teachers Seminaries. 
University Education. 





Male Female 

Students Students 
1953/54 47,000 3,500 
1957/58 63,811 9,333 


The small number of female students 
— the proportion is still 1:7 — has 
disturbed the Egyptian educational 
authorities, among other reasons because 
it bears out the assumption that a large 
proportion of the children still outside 
the schools are girls. This is a problem 
which cannot be solved by the construc- 
tion of new schools. In any case it is 
clear from the above figures that even 
if the teacher-training program is dobl- 
ed and reaches 10,000 a year, it is still 
difficult to see where the additional 
60,000 teachers needed annually accord- 
ing to the ten-year plan will come from. 

A number of years ago the first Arab 
country — Lebanon, with a population 
of 1.5 million — announced that it had 
announced that it had succeeded in wi- 
ping out illiteracy amongst its popula- 
tion. What is the situation in Egypt ? 
According to the most recent figures, 
only 57,000 individuals, throughout the 
whole of Egypt, were learning the m- 
diments of reading and writing in the 

(Continued on p. 63) 








The Liberal Party 


One of the results of the Lavon Af- 
fair was a general desire for consolidation 
among the parties ranged against Mapai, 
which is racked by dissension. Even be- 
fore elections to the Knesset were defi- 
nitely decided upon, there were various 
suggestions among various combinations of 
parties for partial or total merger with a 
view to the going to the polis. Whether 
the aim of these suggestions was simply 
a tactical union of forces to beat Mapai, or 
something ideologically deeper, this is ne- 
vertheless an extraordinary phenomenon. 
Here in Israel one considers any  wil- 
lingness to give up our splintering party 
habits as a definite sign of progress. Un- 
til now, the tendency has always been in 
the direction of “separatism’’ and unwilling- 
mess to compromise on any differences of 
opinion, however small. 

Though various groups of parties con- 
sidered consolidation, not all attempts suc- 
ceeded. *Ahdut Haavoda rejected a pro- 
posal for merger with Mapam, and the 
National Religious Party is still negotia. 
ting with Poale Agudat Israel. The one 
success in this field so far has been the 
merger of the Progressives and_ the 
General Zionists into the Liberal Party. 
The original suggestion was to include, in 
addition to these two, Herut as well, but 
it was finally decided that Herut (extreme 
right) could hardly qualify as “liberal.” 
At any rate, it was decided to hold off 
inviting this last party for the time being. 





Note: 

*Ahdut Haavoda and Mapam — the two left 
Labor parties. Poalej Agudat Israel — ex. 
treme Orthodox Labor. 


Before the founding of the Liberal Party, 
the respective workers’ organizations of the 
two parties (Haoved Hatzioni of the Pro- 
gtessives and the General Zionist Workers) 
had already come together to form a liberal 
faction within the Histadrut, constituting 
the fourth largest grouping within that 
body, This faction comprises about 10% 
of the strength of the Histadrut and aims 
at general reform of it, decentralization of 
this gigantic institution and to separation 
of its stricly union functions from _ its 
entreprenurial activities. 

The founders of the Liberal Party hope to 
create an alternative to Mapai, with pro- 
gressive tendencies which will attract all 
kinds of people, particularly the  intelli- 
gentsia, and which will consider one of its 
chief concerns the establishment of peace 
between Israel and her neighbors. 


The Land Reform Law 


Resentment against the Land Reform Law 
is still seething among the Arab popula- 
tion. To show that this resentment had 
abated somewhat there was recently orga 
nized an Arab delegation to the Economic 
Committee of the Knesset. This delegation, 
which included not one MK, not even from 
among the various Mapai-affiliated parties, 
announced that, after suitable corrections, 
the law would be acceptable to the Arabs, 
but the latter seemed not at all appeased 
by the mere sending of a delegation. 

MK Yitzhak Golan, Progressive member 
of the Economic Committee and member 
of a kibbutz, said, “The delegation made 


a very bad impression on the Committee 
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and especially on me, They reminded me 
of a certain situation in Europe when de- 
putations of “official” Jews publicly ap- 
plauded measures taken by the authorities. 
They “did more harm than good.” 

The big fuss and alarm about the pro- 
posed law has harmed mainly the work 
of those government agencies which deal 
with matters portaining to the minorities. 
These agencies have set themselves a policy— 
and here we are not discussing the merits 
of such a policy — of preventing the 
emergence of a true leadership among the 
Arabs or of a purely Arab party and of 
maximum separation between the various 
sects. One of the most obvious expres- 
sions of this line is the special attitude 
towards the Druze community and the 
refusal to deal with a national» Moslem 
community but only with the Moslem com- 
munity of each particular city. And then 
along came Moshe Dayan and created com. 
plete Arab unity in one full stroke. Not one 
day had passed after the initial suggestion 
before all Arab leaders of all political 
persuasions, including those belonging to 
Mapai-sponsored parties, had united in 
their opposition to the “attempt to rob 
the Arabs of their lands.” The final re- 
sult of course was that the resentment was 
tumed against the State and not merely 
against the Minister of Agriculture, In- 
terestingly enough, Dayan’s attitude was 
the object of criticism by workers in the 
Office of Defence who are responsible for 
matters pertaining to the Minorities and 
by official experts» on Arab’ affairs. After 
prolonged discussion, the Minister of Agri- 
culture admitted that he had been hasty 
in presenting his bill and that it would 
have to be amended. MK Ezra Ichilov 
(General Zionists) revealed that the Mi- 
nister had not consulted the Agricultura! 
Center nor the Farmers Organization, not to 
speak of any Arab agricultutal bodies. 

The principal thing wrong with the way 
the law was proposed was that it failed 
to take into account certain delicate poli- 
tical and psychological matters. Apparently 
it did not occur to the Minister that the 
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application of administraive pressure might 
tequire a preliminary educational campaign, 
even in a matter so complicated and so 
liable to arouse resentment. 


For the sake of fairness, let us note that 
this law for consolidation of fragmented 
land parcels is not an Israeli invention. 
Similar laws have been passed in various 
Arab countries, in Austria and in Yugos- 
lavia, and before that in Switzerland, Hel- 
land, Italy and Western Germany. It is 
well known that in many places these laws 
aroused considerable resistance on the part 
of the farmers and landowners, although 
most of this sprang form emotional at- 
tachment to land which had been in the 
family for generations. (In Egypt also 
there has been heavy criticism of the agra- 
rian reform) Consolidation of fragmented 
land holdings in all these countries can 
contribute greatly to efficient planning and 
zoning cf rural areas, Larger fields lend 
themselves to mechanization and other jm- 
provements in cultivation and to more ef- 
fective control of pests. The problem of 
parcellation is much more severe in Israel 
because of the anachronistic Ottoman land 
laws still in effect. These recognize no less 
than seven different kinds of land owner- 
ship. The flight of the refugees complicat- 
ed the problem still further. However logic- 
al the law seems, the question remains : was 
it really designed to remedy this confused 
situation, and if so, how is it to be car- 
ried out ? 


The law does not specify Jew or Arab, 
but it is clearly intended for the minorities 
and the lands in their posession or for 
the regions with heavy Arab concentra- 
tions, The formulators of the law said 
that nearly a quarter million dunams of 
land, belonging to the State, the Develop- 
ment authority and the Jewish National 
Fund, are divided into small plots — scat- 
tered among the fields of other owners. 
The proposed law can make a large: part 
of this land available. In an objective 
discussion leaders of the minorities are rea- 
dy to admit that the land situation cries 
for remedy. Their hesitation is not about 
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the law itself, but from the way it may 
be. carried out. Many of its articles are 
written im a very hazy manner; there is 
no - guarantee of individual rights. All this 
is a matter for suspicion, especially for the 
small Arab farmer who frequently does not 
know how to read or write. Even if the 
law’s intention is good, still it provides 
dangerous possibilities for unscrupulous ex- 
ploitation jn its administration. 

The proposed law concentrates a great 
deal of power in the hands of the execu- 
tive authorities. The small Arab farmer 
comes face to face with an administrative 
machine of formidable size, and his rights 
of appeal are extremely vague. Anyone in- 
terested in doing harm to the Arab popu- 
Jation is liable to take advantage of the 
possibilities which the law provides. Un- 
der the prevailing conditions of the military 
government, this danger is even greater. 
In its present form the law is liable to force 
the Arab farmers to change their places of 
dwelling according to the dictates of the 
administrative authorities. The fact that 
landowners can be compensated for their 
land in money also works in this direttion’ 
since it provides the possibility for lessen- 
ing their sources of income. Another im- 
portant factor is the fear of the landowners 
that they will be obliged to accept in 
exchange lands belonging to refugees, now 
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living outside Israel’s borders, 

The truth is that not all the repre. 
sentatives of the Jewish community were 
happy with the proposed law, — not even 
the Economic Committee of the Kneset. 
Complaints have been heard about the hazy 
terminology and its hasty formulation, and 
its lack of concern with the individual, 
with the consequent possibilities of high- 
handed execution. Some claimed that the 
time is simply not ripe for this kind of 
measure and that there are basic short- 
comings in its formulation, such as failure 
to take into accont different types of soil 
and different qualities of land. Others say 
that this sort of situation can be remedied 
by educational means and by mutual agree. 
ments, with no need for any administrative 
measures. They cite the example of the 
Arab village Rameh in the Galileee, where 
this has been accomplished, although ad- 
mittedly it took a good deal of time to 
convince everyone concerned. 

Widespread objection to 
no doubt bring results. 
government leaders have already become 
convinced that, however logical the law, 
it will be far better to use methods of 
persuasion than of force. For the time 
being we must wait and see what changes 
will be introduced into the proposal for 
its second reading. 


the law will 
Certain of the 


Archaeological Discoveries in the Judean Desert 


For the second consecutive year Israeli 
archaeologists have worked in the Judean 
desert, looking for material form the period 
of the Second Temple and especially from 
the period of the Bar Kokhba rebellion 
(second century A.D.). They concentrated 
their efforts on a number of caves in the 
area where the last survivors of that re- 
bellion are known to have made their 
last stand against Roman siege. These 
caves were originally thought empty, since 
they had been previously raided by the 
Bedouin of Jordan, but nonetheless they 
yielded important discoveries to these same 
archaeologists last year: a fragment of the 


Book of Psalms written in Hebrew on 
parchment and of course the now famous 
portions of Bar Kokhba’s diaries. Thus 
when the expedition set out this year, they 
attracted the interest of a good part of the 
population. 

The expedition had an interesting and 
varied make-up, The few professionals were 
helped by large numbers of volunteers: 
members of kibbutzim, soldiers ol leave, 4 
Greek monk, and numbers of _ students, 
among them many foreign students of the 
Hebrew University, from Germany, Den- 
mark, Argentina and Japan. The army pfo- 
vided many facilities, including a helicopter, 
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wireless. communication and all kinds of 
camping equipment, The expedition split 
up into four groups, one for each of the 
caves to be explored, and was headed as 
before by former Chief of Staff Prof. Yigael 
Yadin, Prof. Avigad, Dr, Aharoni and Mr. 
Bar-Adon. 


This time too Fortune 
expedition, which worked in very hard 
conditions in all but inaccessible places... 
After a few days’ work, Prof. Yadin told 
visiting journalists that this year’s discoveries 
were the most important so far found. This 
announcement aroused the public interest to 
the extnet that many people made trips to 
the site o fthe dig to see what was going on, 


smiled on the 


Sortly after the retrn of the expedition, a 
preliminary report was issued, Some sixty 
scrolls had been discovered. Of these a few, 
about the size of cigars, have been opened 
dan have proved to be written in elegant 
mishnaic Hebrew; they formed part of the 
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regional orchives of the rebellion. The finds 
include papyrus fragments written in Na- 
batean, very rare inded. All the other scrolls, 
including one entire parchment example, sur 
passing any other so far discovered, have been 
given to an internationally known expert for 
opening. This work was so delicate that a 
famous Jerusalem brain surgeon, Dr. Heller, 
was called upon to lead the help of his 
himble fingers. In addition to the scrolls the 
arhaeologists discovered several hundreds of 
other objects: weapons, cooking utensils, 
jewels, glass bowls and many others. An- 
other important discovery consisted of several 
hundred items from the Chalcolithic period. 
These were mainly bronze, but there were 
also some ivory carvings. 

These discoveries contribute agreat deal 
to our knowledge of the end of the Bar 
Kokhba rebellion, a period in which the new 
Israel sees a source of inspiration and spi- 
ritual bond with those stubborn patriots of 
the past. 


The Zarhin System for Desalination of Sea Water 


Even though the first man has penetrated 
outer space, a mumber of comparatively 
simple problems still trouble mankind. One 
of theses is the utilization of sea water. The 
solution of this problem could greatly accele- 
tate the development of desert regions close 
to salt seas and open new frontiers for the 
earth's rapidly expanding human population. 
Israel is one of the countries keenly inte- 
tested in research in this field, and an Israeli 
scientist, Dr, Alexander Zarhin, has made 
a contribution of universally acknowledged 
importance. A desalination works, using his 
methods, is under construction in Eilat, a 
Iport on the Red Sea, The cornerstone cere- 
Monies were attended by members of the 
diplomatic corps, including the Soviet ambas- 
sador, who pointed out that Dr. Zahrin had 
been born in his country, and government, 
who mentioned the fruitful cooperation be- 
tween a large American firm and _ Israeli 
experts. This firm Fairbanks Whitney, en- 
gaged by the Israeli government, because of 
its vast technical and industrial experience, 


announced that it would invest, together with 
the Israeli government, some four million 
pounds (Israel) in a plant in Israel for the 
building of desalination units, Sixty percent 
ot the shares will remain in the hands of 
the government and Israel will have the 
right of marketing this equipment in Africa, 
Asia, Europe and Australia. 

Zarhin, an orhodox Jew from Ukraise, 
studied at the Leningrad Technical Institute, 
where he also got his doctorate, and where 
he made his first experiments in desalina- 
tion. In 1947, he emigrated to Israel, carry- 
ing all his worldly goods in two knapsacks, 
and for a while lived in great poverty. He 
tried unsuccessfully to bring his discovery to 
the attention of various scientist, but like 
many another inventor before him, he was 
considered merely a dreamer. Stubbornly he 
persisted, until finally some American ex- 
perts working with the Ministry of Deve- 
lopment realized the possibilities of his me 
thod. 

ZE'EV SCHIFF 








MIDDLE EAST SCENE 


Yemen’s Domestic Politics 


Shortly before the last attempt on the life 
of the Yemenite King, the “Imam” Ahmed, 
the Lebanese daily Al Hayat published an 
article by a “veteran Arab statesman” on the 
situation in Yemen. This article illuminates 
the background of the struggle for power in 
that country. Here are some exerpts from it. 

Two facts are obvious 1) the Imam Ahmed 
is the sole ruler of the cuntry and he attends 
to all matters, great and small, by himself, 
and 2) There are many opposed to the re- 
gime, and still more who covet the throne, 
but both these groups are agreed that Ahmed 
is the only guarantee of stability in the state 
and that without him the future would be 
very uncertain. Therefore both sides are care- 
ful to keep their quarrels form endangering 
the position of the Imam, especially since he 
himself keeps strict control over everything 
that goes on. Thus most of the events have 
to do with the conflicts between these two 
opposing groups and not between either of 
them and the Imam. 

Yemen today is the scene of a conflict be- 
tween East and West, and hidden behind this 
is a struggle for the throne. In order to ex- 
plain this, one must first glance briefly at 
country’s internal situation. 

In 1952, the Imam Ahmed fell seriously 
ill. Brigadier Talaya siezed the opportunity 
to forment a revolution and succeeded in de- 
posing Ahmed. In his place the brigadier 
enthroned the Imam Abdullah, Ahmed’s bro- 
ther. The deposed king pulled himself to- 
gether sufficiently to put down the uprising 
and have his brother executed, but his con- 
dition became worse, and he again took to 
his bed. 

From this point on, his son, the Emir Al 
Badr, governed, but he did not succeed in 
entrenching himself in power. Public opion 
shifted to Saif-al-Islam Al Hassan, another 
of the King’s brothers, as the most worthy 
heir to the throne. This prince had been in 
the United States since 1952, serving as head 


of his country’s delegation to the UN and 
was the only prince who did not recognize 
Al Badr as heir to the throne. 

When the United Arab Republic was 
founded in 1958, Al Badr, aware of the 
weakness of his position in the country, 
decided to join with the UAR as a means of 
strengthening his stand in Opposition to his 
uncle, taking on himself the responsibility 
for this, in view of his father’s disability. 

Al Hassan Opposed this move. He saw in 


‘it a lessening of his own chances of suceed- 


ing to the throne and a possibility of weaken- 
ing the privilege of the royal family, which 
supported him. Since this family numbers 
some million persons, its influence is con- 
siderable, Furthermore, Al Badr’s new policy 
included closer ties with the Eastern bloc, 
while Al Hassan’s sympathies lay with the 
West. 

Towards the end of 1958, the Imam went 
to Italy for medical treatment. He returned 
completely cured and immediately took over 
the government. One of his first acts was to 
freeze relations between Yemen and_ the 
UAR. 

While the Imam had been away, Al Badr 
had not governed particularly well and _ his 
prestige suffered, while on the other hand, 
his uncle’s prestige had increased, Neverthe- 
less, the Imam, though he opposed his son's 
ideas and sympathized with those of his bro- 
ther, and though the consensus favored the 
fatter, did not wish to take away from Al 
Badr his title of Crown Prince. 

This struggle between Al Hassan and Al 
Badr and the latter's international commit: 
ments have brought the Cold War into Ye 
men, and each side has acquired friends and 
allies. Every diplomatic delegation carries on 
widespread activity in an attempt to establish 
its influence. The Soviets have for the past 
three years been building a new port, soon 
to be put into operation, in Altodaya. The 
Communist Chinese have been building 
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road, 228 kilometres long through the mount- 
ains between that port and San’a, The Amer- 
jcans, who arrived on the scene a little late, 
nre busy building a 350 kilometre long road 
between San’a and Almakhha and also sent 
large shipments of wheat and other surlpus 
foodstuffs, which helped the country over- 
come the serious shortage of food caused by 
the severe droughts of the past few years. 

The Imam Ahmed fears the influence of 
both sides in his country, He hates Commu- 
nism, but he prefers to do business with the 
Soviets, who promptly fulfill his requests, in 
contrast to the West, who waste time in 
negotiations, which infuriate him. 

Several separationists movements complilate 
Yemen's political picture. One of them: seeks 
the separation of the South from the North. 
Another, particularly widespread among the 
educated youth, is an extreme nationalist 
movement which claims that the Imam and 
his family came from foreign stock and from 
the Hejaz, and that he ought to “go back 
to where he came from.” 

Cairo supports Yemenite youth movements 
to some extent, but not in any material way, 
for she is well aware of the country’s deli- 


cate internal situation and fears lest the fall 
of the present regime will bring chaos to the 
country, especially since the various dissident 
factions will jump at the opportunity, and 
they are much closer to the scene of action 
than the Egyptians. 

Saudi Arabia is also an influential factor 
in Yemen. More than 150,000 Yemenites 
work in that country and send home a sum 
equal to half the total Yemenite national in- 
come, The Saudians can exert a great deal 
otf pressure on Yemen, should they feel the 
need to do so, but they nonetheless maintain 
good relations with the Imam Ahmed, and at 
the sama time with his son, the Emir Al 
Badr, 

There is a sort of truce now between the 
English and the Imam, even though the 
latter continues to demand the return of 
the Protectorate to his rule. These de- 
mands have caused marked differences of 
opinion between him and Egypt. The Imam 
wants Cairo to recognize the British pro- 
tectorate as a part of Yemen, while the 
latter encourages the movement for local 
independence and speaks of the “Arabian 
South” instead of the ‘Yemenite South.” 


Deficit in the Egyptian Balance of Payment 


The Egyptian balance of payments for 
the year 1960 showed a very considerable 
deficit, according to the Lebanese press. 
In order to cover this deficit, Egypt was 
forced to dip into her foreign currency 
reserves so that at the end of 1960 she 
had only 21 million Egyptian pounds 
left, compared to LE 46 million at the 
end of 1959. In addition to this, she has 
a gold reserve of LE 61 millions, but it 
is clear that, if the situation is not remedied 
in the very near future, she will have to 
begin to use this too. 

Meanwhile it has been determined that 
Egypt was in even greater danger of an 
unfavorable balance this year than the year 
Past, except that she knew how to play on 
the fears of the Western powers, including 
the USA. Thus the Western powers com- 
peted with one another in putting off the 


date of payment of debts owed to them by 
Egypt for merchandise. 

Nevertheless the iniernational importance 
of the Egyptian pound dropped markedly. 
Prices in commercial agreements with west- 
ern countries are no longer quoted in Egypt- 
ian currency, but in “hard’’ money. Cairo 
still hopes that her pound will once more 
take its place in the list of hard cur- 
rency, however recent trends seem to be in 
the opposite direction. 

First of all, the price of cotton in the 
Alexandria market fell to the minimum 
level guaranteed by the government to cot- 
ton-growers. This means that the govern- 
ment is obliged to buy all cotton which 
cannot be sold abroad, Between the begin- 
ning of Sepember 1960 and the end of 
January 1961, only 360,000 bales were 
exported as opposed to 390,000 during the 
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comparable period of the year before. In 
addition to the decrease in export, the 1960 
cotton crop was larger by 100,000 bales 
than that of 1959. In consequence, Egypt 
is forced to exchange more and more of 
her cotton for commodities, instead of sel- 
ling it for needed hart currency. Whereas 
1959 saw cotton exports evenly divided be- 
tween eastern and western countries, in the 
past year the portion shipped to soviet 
countries grew to 69%. 

In the hope of correcting the situation, 
the Egyptian government invited about a 
hundred anf fifty western experts in the 
textile industry and cotton importers, and 
they all pointed out the high price of 
Egyptian cotton. In their opinion, to com- 
pete in the world market, Egypt must in- 
crease the discount on the pound in ex- 
change for hard currency received for the 
export of textiles, but she refused to raise 
this discount over 6% in order to “pro- 
tect the exchange rate of the pound at 
all costs.” 

Besides the large crop and decreased ex- 
ports, there is a decrease in internal con- 


sumption, which indicates a crisis in the 
Egyptian textile industry, although in the 
fall of 1960 it was still enjoying a period 
of prosperity, 

Egyptian textiles have in recent months 
come up against increasing difficulties in 
foreign markets, where they cannot com- 
pete in quality or price. In order to con- 
tinue exporting in spite of these difficult. 
ies, the government has been forced more 
and more to use its Fund for the Establ- 
ishment of Textile Industries to give larger 
premiums to exporters. But already at the 


‘end of January 1961 it was reported in 


Cairo that these premiums were not enough. 
This situation is likely to get worse, since 
the present five year plan allots large sums 
of money for increase of textile exports and 
the building of new factories, 

Thus the UAR is obliged to look for 
markets for her industrial products in the 
African countries and to justify her recent 
umprofitable trade agreements, according to 
-which she exchanges manufactured goods for 
bananas, cacao, and other merchandise for 
which she has no need whatsoever. 


All Jordanian Imports through the Port of Aqaba 


The authorities have decided to channel 
all imports through the port of Aqaba, 
especially since the completion of the road 
connecting the port with Amman, according 
to a report in the Jordanian daily Falastin. 
As a matter of fact 90% of Jordanian im- 


ports already come in this way. The annual 


The Litani River 


The Litani Prject has turned into a 
scandal and a burden on to the Lebanese 
economy, and will cost about 150 million 
Lebanese pounds. This was reported by the 
Premier Saheb Salaam, adding that the whole 
project would have to be reviewed. 

As a result of shoddy construction, one 
of the tunnels collapsed, causing a loss of 


capacity of the port is 600,00 tons, while 
annual imports are only 360,000. 

Now that relatinos between Jordan and 
Iraq have improved, the Jordanians hope to 
handle some of Iraq's imports as well, and 
for that purpose plan to build warehouses 
for the expected transit goods. 


. 


Project in Lebanon 


LE 20,0000,000, Those in charge have been 
brought to trial, and the foreign companies 


which contracted the work have had theit 
contracts revoked. The plan was approved 
during the presidency of Camille Chamoun, 
and the World Bank granted a loan of 30 
million dollars for its execution, 
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SALAMA MUSA 


(Continued from p. 49) 


him a group of leftist writers and in- 
tellectuals who fought the struggle for 
Egyptian progress with their pens. He 
was also the editor of the Egyptian 
Coptic community's organ Misr, in 
which he complained about the dis- 
crimination against his fellow Copts. 
For some time he also edited A/-Hilal, 
a popular scientific and literary maga- 
zine which was widely read through- 
out the Arab world. 

His dozens of books embrace various 
fields of interest and science. In addi- 
tion to those mentioned above, he wrote 
“Free Thought and Its Heroes,” “The 
Dreams of the Philosophers,” ‘“The 
History of Art,” “Autodidact,” “The 
Concept of Innovation in Modern 
English Literature,” and his posthumous 
book, “Literature for the Masses,”’ which 
appeared only last year. 


s a socialist and a member of a 
A minority group, Musa was well 
able to understand the Jewish problem. 
He noted in his autobiography and else- 
where that Jewish thinkers and scien- 
tists had greatly influenced the develop- 
ment of his personality. Musa more 
than once defended Egyptian Jewry 
against would-be agitators, and denounc- 
ed “the domination of one nation by 
another.” After the passage of the par- 
tition resolution, he wrote a courageous 
article opposing the armed invasion of 
Palestine and expressing the opinion 
that Egypt should not oppose the estab- 
lishment of their own state by a people 


with such an ancient culture as the 
Jews. “It is ridiculous,” he writes in 
one of his articles, “that Egypt recog- 
nized the partition of India but not 
the partition of Palestine.” He drew a 
parallel between the Copts and the 
Jews. Both of them are minorities, with 
many leftist elements, just as there are 
in other minority groups. Musa compar- 
ed the Coptic language to Hebrew, but 
noted that the Jews knew how to re- 
vive their holy tongue and turn it into 
a new language. At the same time, he 
claimed, in line with. his over-all ap- 
proach to language, that “the Jews 
have made a mistake in taking a langu- 
age which is not widely spoken and 
unsuitable for modern thinking. “This 
language will place a barrier between 
Israel and the other nations,” he claim- 
ed. 


In 1951, one of the calmest years in 
Israeli-Arab relations, he published an 
article on the Egyptian budget, which 
also called for peace with Israel. But 
his voice was not heard, and tension 
between the two countries increased. 


Before his death Salama Musa wrote 
that he wanted to die with a book on 
his heart, as did Al-Jahez, the first great 
and original medieval Arab prose-stylist. 
I do not know if this wish of his was 
granted. But there is no doubt that his 
books will be read for years to come 
by readers all over the Arab world, to 
whom he brought the essence of 20th 
century science and culture. 
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MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


Somewhere in the dusty office of the 
woman or man who runs Israel's foreign 
policy must be a set of ground rules (un- 
changed since 1948) on the lines of the 
well-known saying: “A man’s best friend 
is his dogma.” 

Sample axioms : 

§ Israel can play leapfrog over the Arab 
countries — if some friendly Afro-Asians 
will go along. 

§ If you ignore the Arab refugee problem 
long enough, it will go away. 

§ The enemy of my enemy can use my 
services. 

§ Security is our god; it is its own profit. 

§ You can fool most of the people for 
as long as necessary; the others don’t count. 

§ No one can tell us how to handle our 
Arab minority. We know what it’s like. 

On this frail underpinning the good gray 
clerks of the Jerusalem Kirya have erected a 
sturdy house of cards, which is steadily col- 
lapsing before our eyes. Sample setbacks : 

§ At the UN Special Political Committee, 
the Soviet bloc, Arab countries and Afro- 
Asian bloc recently combined to pass a resol- 
ution expressing concern for the Arab re- 
fugees’ property rights and proposing a full- 
scale debate on the refugee problem in Sep- 
tember 1961. Although this resolution did not 
obtain a two-thirds majority at the General 
Assembly, the first time that the 
United States, Britain and the other countries 
supporting UNRWA have been in the minor- 
ity on a refugee issue, 


it ‘was 


§ In Algeria, France’s agony continues, 


with Israeli Francophiles still hoping vainly 
that an Algerian settlement will not harm 
Israel’s arms shipments from France, Indica- 
tions are to the contrary. 

§ At the Casablanca Conference some of 
our best friends on the African continent 
passed a resolution criticizing Izrael’s ef- 
forts to establish ties with the newly-inde. 
pendent states and referring to various as 
pects of the Palestine problem in an un- 
favorable manner. 

§ While American Jewish leaders pressed 
the Kennedy Administration for initiative to 
solve the Middle East tension, the caretaker 
Ben-GGurion government submitted a brief. 
ing memorandum to Washington asking that 
no initiative in this direction be taken at 
present. Distinct impression created in the 
U.S. : Israel pays lip service to peace and is 
satisfied with the status quo. 

§ Highly placed official of Israel Defense 
Ministry arrested on charge of spying for 
foreign power. The case, ‘following upon 
the prolonged Lavon affair, still further re- 
duced the prestige of activist circles of the 
Israel Army and aroused a demand for the 
establishment of a National security coun- 
cil and civilian control of the army. 

§ Dr. Nahum Goldman, Professor Er- 
nest Simon, Professor J. L. Talmon, Eliezer 
Livneh and other well known public figures 
sharply criticized Israel’s foreign affairs and 
security ‘policy and call for a radical te 
orientation. (Modest footnote: New Out 
look has been saying this since its establish- 
ment in July 1957). 

In short, what is euphemistically called 
Israc!’s foreign policy is in serious trouble. 
The world is on the march. In Washington 2 
young and vigorous scion of the twentieth 
century is showing the courage to think and 
act as a son of his time. In, Paris and Bono 
aging leaders watch his moves with a suspi- 
cion more than just biological. Moscow 
watches closely, with one bloodshot eye 0 
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shuffle their members; countries change 
places on the international chessboard; for- 
eign ministries reevaluate the situation and 
work out their future moves. 

Meanwhile in Israel the tide of world 
events hardly laps against our shores, so 
involved are we in the Eichmann trial, the 
Lavon affair, the Beer case, the coming 
elections and other introspective exercizes. 
One looks in vain for any sign of fresh of- 
ficial thinking on problems which are 
changing with bewildering speed. Yet time 
is short. The writing is on the wall, plain 
for anyone who looks to see, The time 
of danger will be next September when the 
UN General Assembly will hold a major 
exhaustive debate on the refugee question. 
By then Israel must prepare a constructive 
solution of this problem, within the frame- 
work of Middle East peace. The coming 
lection should focus on this need to in- 
troduce some daring and vigor into our 
stagnant defensive foreign policy. Nothing 
is more urgent at theirs time. 

Kol Yisrael, Israel’s government-controlled 
national broadcasting service, has steered 
steered clear in the past of such delicate 
topics as the Israeli Arabs’ attitude to the 
‘state, Recently, however, Avshalom Katz in- 
terviewed a group of Arab villagers in Tireh, 
ranging over three generations. The result 
was a commendably frank and honest picture 
of their irritations, complexes, and 
‘hopes. 

Few punches were pulled. The young men 
interviewed spoke bitterly about the Military 
‘Government and the lack of opportunity in 
education, the civil service and the private 
Jewish sector. We heard of the difficulties 
in social contact ("I had a Jewish girl friend, 
but she was told off for secing me and 
broke off our friendship; I said to her: 
“Hasn't an Arab got eyes, cars and legs 
like a Jew ?). Several speakers noted their 
‘admiration for President Nasser of the UAR, 
although they added that this did not mean 
that he was against Israel. A frequent note 
was the need for more contact between Jews 
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and Arabs in Israel. “But there is no in- 
digenous Arab movement in Israel working 
for friendship with Jews,” one man said. 
“All such movements have been set up by 
Jews.” 

I listened to ‘the program in Tel-Aviv to- 
gether with a mixed audience: Jews, Mos- 
lems and Christians. All of us agreed that 
the first step in eliminating intolerance is 
proclaiming it alcud, forcing it out in the 
open and out of the hidden recesses of 
our minds. Prejudice cannot stand the light 
of day. It is a weed which grows in the 
dark, By helping to bring Israel's own “‘Se- 
mitic problem” out where it could be seen, 
Kol Yisrael has performed a valuable service 
and displayed maturity and public respons- 
ibility. 
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Prof. HANS KOHN 


Stimulating Reading about Present Day Egypt 


THE INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS OF 
EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM, JAMAL MO- 
HAMMED AHMED, Oxford University 
Press, London, 1960, 135 pp. 


Egyptian nationalism has a relatively long 
history, The political and social awakening 
started in Egypt with Napoleon’s campaign 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It first tried its strength in the struggle 
against age-old despotism, lethargy and stag- 
nation in the late 1870's under the leader- 
ship of an officer of fellah origin and 
failed. It waited then for another genera- 
tion to renew the attempt during and after 
the First World War, It came to fruition 
only in the 1950's. 

Between the first and the second at- 
tampt, between 1880 and 1920, lies a 
period of intense intellectual preparation, in 
which a more cohesivve nation was created 
and during which a process of critical ana- 
lysis of the bases of Egyptian social and 
cultural life progressed rapidly. This period 
also witnessed the introduction of the edu- 
cated classes of the country to the principles 
of European liberalism. It is with this period 
that the book under review deals. 

Its author is a Sudanese scholar who stu- 
died at Oxfort and who after a period as 





PROF. KOHN is professor of History and 
Political Science at City College of New- 
York, and author of many books. 


Warden of the University of Khartoum be- 
came his country’s Ambassador in Ethiopia. 
He has written an extremely able book 
which speaks very well for the present 
state of scholarship in Egypt and the Sudan. 
It makes accessible to the Western student 
a great number of little known Arabic 
sources, some inaccessible or outside of 
Egypt, and familiarizes him with a period 
of high intellectual achievement and search 
for reform. Some of the thinkers analysed 
like Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid who was bom 
in 1872 and is still alive today seem among 
the most attractive ‘“awakeners of their 
people,” known to this reviewer from the 
comparative study of similar developments 
among the “awakening” 
nineteenth century Europe. 

The book which brings long quotations 
from Arabic prose and poetry is written 
in a highly readable and idiomateic English. 
It will be stimulating reading not only to 
the student of present day Egypt where the 
fellah endeavours to shake off many cen- 
turies of degradation but also to the general 
student of nationalism. He will find here 
thinkers and movements which will help to 
clarify, by what they have in common and 
by what is distinctive to them, the course 
and force of nationalism everywhere, As fat 
as Egypt is concerned, the men at the tum 
of the century laid the foundation for much 
of its political vocabulary and _ intellectual 
life today. 
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THE THIRD MEDITERRANEAN COLLOQUIUM IN FLORENCE 

The “Congres Mediterranean de la Culture,” that met in Florence (May 
19—25, 1961) was devoted to an exchange of views — or Afro-Mediterranean 
dialogue, the first of its kind" 

Africa, which has long been oppressed and whose cultural and creative 
values have long been ignored, is now regaining its freedom and independence. 
lowever, the way of Africa to freedom is still an uncertain one. Becoming 
conscious of its own values and rejecting violently all remnants of colonialism, 
Africa runs the risk of including in its rejection of the heritage of the “white” 
civilization, also the Mediterranean civilization. 

It is true that the Africans — intellectuals, leaders, trade unionists — 
have good and strong reasons for accusing, together with colonialism and im- 
perialism, the Mediterranean nations who have been guilty of lack of action, 
blindness or complicity. However, it is also true that Mediterranean values as such 
should, if they have to be contested, at least not be condemned without a trial. 

This has been the purpose of this third Mediterranean Colloquium, called 
by Prof. Giorgio La Pira, Mayor of Florence, President of the “Congres Medi- 
terraneen de la Culture”. 

The themes of this meeting were: 1. From tribe to nation; From nation 
to continent; Problems of the minorities and racial conflicts. 2 Sovereignty, 
independence and economic and social development. 3. Black African values and 
Mediterranean values. 

In our next issue we will have reports and documents about this meeting 
in which, as usual, Israel delegates participated. 





Education in Egypt 
(Continued from p. 51) 


evening schools for adults in 1958. per cent. But even if we accept the 


This — out of an illiterate population 
of many millions. According to the 
last officiall count, 47 per cent of the 
male population and 14.6 percent of 
the female population knew how to 
read and write in 1947. It may be as- 
sumed that this figure has risen since 
1953, as a result of the establishment 
of free evening classes for the liqida- 
tion of illiteracy. Egyptian sources have 
estimated this rise recently (in the ab- 
sence of any official census for the 
past 13 years) as between 10 and 20 


higher figure of 20 per cent, we learn 
that today about 40 per cent of all 
the males and about 17 per cent of all 
the females know how to read and 
write. In other words 7.2 million males 
and almost 10 million females (of all 
ages of course) do not know the fun- 
damentals of reading and writing. How 
to escape this vicious circle which is 
constantly growing because of the na- 
tural increase of half a million annual- 
ly ? That is one of Egypt’s most cru- 
cial problems for the near future. 





Dear Sir, that overriding security considerations ‘did rt 

I read with interest Peretz Merhav’s re- Israel's policy which are subject to chai 
view (in your issue of March/April 1961) after, and not before, the conclusion d 
of the Fabian pamphlet “Middle East Issues” peace talks. That eventual re-settlement r 
by David Ennals and Ian Campbell. the Arab refugees in their present d 

Few will disagree with the authors’ pro- rather than repatriation offers the best ’ 
position for seeking (despite past ineffective. lution is but hinted at by the authors. © 
ness), “a United Nations agreement covering I regret that Mr, Merhav, like 
both frontier protection and arms control” in Ennals and Campbell, omits to stress th 
respect of Israel and the neighbouring Arab desirability of direct talks, Recently, r 
States. However, in discussing the actual and Pakistan concluded an agreement on 
basis of future negotiations, the authors fail the vexed thirteen-year-old dispute over te 
to stress a factor of cardinal importance — Canal Waters only because they consistent y 
the willingness of the parties directly con- adhered to the principle of direct negoti#e 
cerned to sit round a common conference — tions, despite fundamental disagreements. y 
table. The Israel Government has repeatedly redistribution of the canal waters is a mom 
indicated her preparedness for direct talks— important issue bearing on the lives of over”) 
the Arab States have as consistently refused fifty million people. In this issue, : 
to do sc. Such refusal is alone sufficient | mediation of the World Bank proved 
to obstruct a peaceful solution of the out- cessful as a result of promoting direct t 
standing disputes. Thus if the authors desire to introdt 

‘When the authors go on to suggest that mediation into the Israel-Arab dispute, they 
Israel should accept “a ceiling on total im- can make a most effective contribution 
migration,” they imply an abridgement of urging potential mediators and public opiniog 
national sovereignty which Israel — and _ to seek direct negotiations, without 16 
every other self-respecting nation — would down conditions in advance. The course Of 
emphatically reject, as Mr. Merhav observes. negotiations will reveal the possibilities @ 
The authors’ other suggestion on “the re- ccmprmise. i 
moval of the remaining restrictions on the 
freedom of Israel’s Arab citizens” and on P.S. GOURGEY — Lon 
“the Arab refugee question” is like putting (“Indo-Israei ReRview” Bombay, 

the cart before the horse. For it is obvious U.K. and Parliamentary corresponde 














